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tumour concerning which we speak, it 
must be confessed that examination of 
the living body has not been sufficient to 
explain it satisfactorily. In cases of this 
kind, the curative indications are confined 
to two circumstances :—to combat any 
inflammation which may exist, and, when 
this state has been removed, to have re- 
course to discutients, which, however, 
should be employed with great reserve. 
These tumours have been considered as 
, necessarily mortal; I do not agree in this 
| opinion ; I have treated many women af- 
ENGORGEMENTS OF THE UTERUS. | fected with similar tumours, and have 

Ix order to complete the history of often prevented them from passing into a 
uterine engorgements and tumoucs, it re- state of degeneration by dissipating the 
mains for us, Gerth men, to -peak a few inflammatory symptoms; sometimes they 
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words on a peculiar tumour of this organ, | disappeared altogether; on other occasions 


and on the nature of the polypi of which 
it is often the seat. | 


I. Oa a peculiar Tumour of the Uterus. | 


We sometimes find a tumour, whose 
nature is but little known, developed iu the 


they become small and indolent, exercis- 
ing no influence on the general health. 
However, they are subject for a long time 
to take on a fresh irritation, which must 
be subdued by the means already pointed 
out at length. 


substance of the uterus, and to which it is | ‘ : . 
of importance to direct your attention. | 4. . 
Its most common seat is in the lower and; The history of uterine polypi has been 
woe r of the uterine ictes. | studied with more care and attention than 
nen we pass the finger through the dilated any other class of uterine diseases ; I shall 
neck, into he cavity of the uterus, we find | therefore direct your attention only to cer- 
a tumour varying in diameter from that of tain poiuts which are either little known 
one shilling to a crown piece; it is but or entirely new. The two varieties of 
little prominent, rounded, more or less these tumours, which we most frequently 
well-circumscribed, and fixed into the pa- find, are the cellulo-vascular and the 
ctes of the uterus like a marble with fibrous polypi. The first variety is com- 
which children play, projecting by onc | monly found on the lower part of the neck 
half of its mass. It is neither as hard as of the uteras, between its two lips, or on 
the fibrous polypus, nor as soft as the vas- the inferior and internal surface of the 
cular one. Sometimes it is insensible to womb. They are in most cases small, sin- 
the touch, at other times any handling oc- gle or multiplied, presenting the shape of 
casions excessive pain in the part; its grannlations, sometimes fixed, with a large 
form seldom varies, and in most cases the base, but more frequently hanging from a 
rest of the organ remains perfectly sound. | pedicle more or less elongated. In the 
Is the tumour, Gentlemen, of a carcino- | latter case it is often difficult to recognise 
matous nature, or is it simply the result them by the touch if the pedicle he im- 
of partial inflammation in the uterus? Is planted above the neck, for they yield to 
it a white, indurated, scirrhous point, a po- the finger, and pass into the cavity of the 
lypus, a cyst, or a cartilaginous or earthy | uterus, where you must follow them with 
concretion? Pathological anatomy has the finger, a maneenvre gencrally possible, 
every now and then demonstrated the ex- on account of the dilatation of the neck. 
istence of these different products in the |These tumours may be removed in the 
uterus; but as to the precise nature of the | follow ing manner:—the vagina is to be 
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34 M. LISFRANC ON POLYPI AND 


distended by the speculum, and the parts! Case 1.—A few months back I was call- 
cleaned of any mucus, &c., which may ed upon to attend a young woman in the 
obscure the vision ; the polypus is now to Rue Cherche-Midi, who had been at- 
be seized with a long forceps, twisted tacked with alarming hemorrhage fifteen 
round as often as may be necessary, and days after an easy labour. The hemor- 
removed ; the only precaution you have to rhage had recurred at iutervals since its 
take is to seize the polypus near its root, first appearance, and destroyed the health 
in order to exterminate it more com- of the patient. When I first saw her, she 
pletely, and you convince yourself that seemed on the brink of death. MM. An- 
this result has taken place when you feel DRAL, Harry, and Bovitianp, had been 
a slight depression at the spot where the already consulted on the case; I recog- 
peicle was inserted. nised the existence of polypus, fixed on a 
The polypi are often accompanied by large bone near the bottom of the uterine 
hypertrophy and edema of the neck, or cavity; no time was to be lost; the ope- 
engorgement of the uterus itself, Hence ration was resolved upon; but the poly- 
E have not finished the cure when you pus was soft, spongy, and gave way on 
ve rated, particularly as the wound the least effort being made to draw it 
which is left becomes a cause of irritation, down; I therefore seized the neck of the 
to the organ already affected. Eight or uterus with the forceps, and brought it 
ten day: after the operation, you should down to the vulva; the examination of 
carefully examine the state of the civatrix, the tumour now more easy; the 
and conduct the case according to the fingers could be passed round the hase of 
symptoms which may present themselves. the polypus. On taking into considera- 
Fibrous polypi may be removed in the tion the weakened state of the female, 
same way, when the pedicle is very small. and the manner in which the uterus was 
As to the ligature, we regard it as a bad dilated, I resolved to employ the ligature, 
measure, only to be employed when all which was accordingly applied by means 
means are inapplicable. Excision of Levrer’s instruments. As soon as the 
of the polypus is by far the best operation; ligature was drawn tight, the hemorrhage 
the manner of excising the tumour is sim- | ceased. On the following morning a few 
ple and known to you all; the tumour is ounces of blood were drawn from the arm, 
seized with a forceps, and drawn down as the pulse appeared somewhat develop- 
until the neck of the uterus presents at ed. On the eighth day the polypus was 
the vulva; when this is down, you pass changed into a putrid mass, and on the 
up a finger along the pedicle, and conduct fifteenth day the patient was perfectly 
a pair of curved scissors along it, with | cured, though a little weakness still re- 
which the excision is completed. When- mained. The wounds made by the for- 
ever the pedicie ascends too high into the ceps did not produce any inconvenience. 


uterus, the neck of the organ must be in- Case 2.—Some time after this, the st 


cised, and this gives you every facility 
for completing the operation. There is 
no danger of hemorrhage: | have never | 
seen more than a few spoonfuls of blood 
lost, and in all cases the bleeding may be 
arrested with certainty by the plug. But 
sometimes the polypus is too soft, and 
gives way under the forceps when we at- 
tempt to draw it down. This circumstance | 
would seem to render excision, as we have | 
described it, impossible; here you must 
seize, not the tumour, but the neck of the 
uterus itself. You have not to dread any | 


ill consequences from the slight wound | 


made by the point of the pincers. Leeches, 
you know, are applied to the os uteri 
without causing any pain, and even the 
division of the neck is not painful. Pres- 
sure appears to be the only means by 
which any excessive sensibility of this 
part is developed. This is a remark- 
able phenomenon, but is not without its 
analogy in the human economy. 

Let us now examine facts which may 
be cited in support of the operation which 
we recommend. 


of a captain in garrison at Paris, placed 
herself under my care for a similar affee- 
tion. J found two polypi inserted close 
to one another in the interior of the uterns, 
about half an inch above the os tince; 
one was as large as a big nut; the other 
was elongated, and attached toa slender 
pedicle, which glided along the former. 
I seized the larger tumour with a for- 
ceps,and brought it down to the vulva, 
and there 1 up a curved scissors 
upon the two pedicles, which I endea- 
vonred to divide by one cut; the larger 
| polypus was thus removed, but the other 
jascended with the uterus, and scemed to 
have remained untouched; the smallness 
| of its pedicle put it out of the question to 
think of seizing the polypus, I therefore 
| fixed the hooks in the neck of the uterns, 
| brought down that organ to the vulva, 
jexcised the polypus, and in three yr 


the patient was able to walk about 
garden of the Luxemburg. 

Here, Gentlemen, we may discuss a 
| dnestion, which no author has noticed, 


ster 
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When you are convinced of the existence 
of a polypus, and of the urgency of ope- 
rating, should you defer the latter because 
the woman happens to be menstruating ? 
I will relate to you the following case as 


. young woman came from the 
south of France to Paris to undergo treat- 


ment for some affection of the uterus ; — 


was treated, during three months, for an 


engorgement of the uterus, without any 
benefit, when M. Latapre consulted me. | 


It appeared that every eight days she was | 
seized with strong expulsive pains; this 
is a remarkable symptom, and should al- 
ways make us suspect the presence of 
some tumour in the uterus. I touched 
the woman, and found the os uteri dilated, 
almost effaced. Having forced the finger 
into the uterus, and described with it those 


rotatory motions which I have already 


noticed to you, I succeeded in discovering | 
a rounded body, projecting from the sur- 
face about a line and a half; the toucher 
was repeated several times, in order 0 
avoid all error; and, finally, having suc- 
ceeded in passing the finger between the 
tumour and the parietes of the uterus, I 
announced with certainty the existence of 
a polypus. As the patient was evidently 
sinking, an operation became urgent; but 
as the menstrual discharge was expected 


next day, we thought it right to defer the 
removal of the tumour ; unfortunately he- 
morrhage came on, followed by peritoni- 
tis, and the patient was carried off in two 
days; the examination of the body con- 
firmed the diagnosis which we had formed. 


Since that time I have seen another fe- 
male destroyed by a metro-peritonitis su- 
pervening during the menstrual discharge; 
hence I have formed the resolution for 
the future not to defer an operation which 
the circumstances of the case render ur- 
gent, because the woman may happen to 
menstruate at the time. 


ULCERATIONS OF THE UTFRUS. 


We have now, Gentlemen, to consider 
a part of our subject, at once important 
and difficult—viz. the ulcerations which 
are developed on the neck, or in the body, 
of the uterus. In order to treat these 
affections with the greatest clearness and 
order possible, ] shall speak, in turn, of in- 
jections and phlyctene of the neck, which 

precede, and sometimes simulate, 
ulcerations; of ulcerations, properly so 
called; of scrofalous ulcers succeeding tu- 
bercles; of those fungous tumours pro- 
duced by certain ulcerations; and, finally, 
of carcinomatous ulcers and vegetations. 


1. Of Injections and Phlyctene of the Neck 
of the Uterua, 


In almost all women affected with abun- 
dant discharge from the vagina, we find 
the posterior lip of the neck of the uterus 
coloured red, and this state of injection 
seems to depend on the contacts of the 
fluid secreted by the uterus, in the same 
way as the tears cause redness, and even 
excoriations, of the cheek, in cases of 
epiphora. They are of little importance 
in themselves, but the mucous membrane 
may finally become altered, unless the 
catarrhal state which gives rise to them 
be attended to. 

There are, however, other injections, to- 
tally independent of this course, seated in 
a part, or in the whole neck, of the uterus, 
while the vagina retains its natural colour; 
they bear a general resemblance to those 
spots produced on the skin by a dartreous 
affection ; they are of a red-brown colour, 
indicating inflammation, and are slightly 
elevated above the level of the surround- 
ing healthy parts. In some cases they 
are found in isolated spots, and as per- 
fectly circumscribed as if made by a nip- 
ping-tool. I have sometimes seen them 
formed by a net of small vessels, arranged 
as we find them in inflammations of the 
pharynx. In all cases they are accom- 
panied by simple engorgement of the 
part; very rarely by induration of the 
neck ; and we generally find, upon touch- 
ing the woman, that the mucous mem- 
brane is soft, thickened, velvety, and 
bleeds with great readiness. As these 
injections sometimes terminate in in- 
flammation, they merit peculiar atten- 
tion. When they are accompanied by 
shivering, heat, and pain, we must em- 
ploy antiphlogistics, general baths, lave- 
ments, and emollient drinks; if the pain 
be very excessive, we must moderate it by 
the use of narcotics, and a revulsive bleed- 
ing from the arm. When the local irrita- 
tion has been thus removed, these injec- 
tions sometimes disappear, but in general 
the least exercise, copulation, or the use 
of any exciting fluid, &c., brings back the 
acute stage and all its symptoms. You 
should not, therefore, be deceived by a 
remission of the symptoms, and believe 
the affection cured, because it has passed 
into a chronic state. In the latter con- 
dition, antiphlogistics are no longer use- 
ful; here is the time to apply astringents 
to the affected part; but the manner of 
applying them is by no means indifferent. 
Some practitioners introduce every day, 
by means of the speculum, a plug of lint 
Gipped in the astringent fluid; but this is 
a manceuvre highly calculated to produce 
fresh irritation, and at the most anly ap- 
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plicable to women of the town, whose many cascs, the mucous membranc being 
— the contact of ſo- thickened, and the edges swollen ey 
reign ies, have lost a great part of minent, they appear deeper than 

their sensibility. Injections are also pre- are. Sometimes the bottom of the 


judicial; if very strong, they irritate the 
mucous membrane of the vagina, and if 
weak, they produce no effect on the neck 
of the uterus; the best means—one which 
often succeeds upon the first application— 
is to cauterize the parts gently with the 
nitrate of mercury. The affected surface 
should first be touched softly with a 
brush, so as to remove any mucus, &c., 
which might oppose the action of the acid; 
then you apply the cauterizing substance 
very lightly—just enongh to whiten the 
t—and you often obtain a per- 

fect care fa eight oe. 112 
We sometimes see the neck of the uterus 
marked with small miliary vesicles, discreet 
or confluent, limited to a part of the neck, 
or occupying its whole surface. When 
these vesicles burst, they give rise to 
small superficial ulcerations, which often 
unite together, and form excoriated spots 
of some extent. Sometimes instead of ve- 
sicles we find pustules of a larger size in 
greater or less number, and very similar to 
aphthe. In this case also I prefer cau- 
terization with the nitrate of mercury 


ulcer is rough, and divided by fissures, 
or it may be covered by fleshy granula- 
tions, which, in certain cases, assume a 
fungous appearance, and have been mis- 
taken by inexperienced surgeons for car- 
cinoma. It is not always easy to distin- 
guish a simple injection from an ulcer or 
excoriation ; it is almost impossible to get 
a side view, at the bottom of the speculum, 
and the front view is subject to error. 
However, the diagnosis is of great import- 
ance. For example, in the case of a cica- 
trix resulting from amputation of the neck; 


‘a sign of great weight, one which has sel- 


dom failed me, is obtained in the following 
manner: pass a pencil of fine charpie 
softly over the affected spot; if it be 
an injection, you have no effect produced ; 
but if an ulcer exist, you will find some 
trace of blood on the lint. Some super- 
ticial ulcerations bleed very readily. You 
should always suspect these ; the accider. 
shows, in the first place, that the uterus is 
gorged with blood, no matter from what 
cause; but what we have most to dread 
is, the development of a varicose tumour, 
of which we will presently speak. In 


some women the slightest excoriation, 


to any other means. 
. Simple Uleerations. with or without induration, may give 
5 4 — — rise to almost all the symptoms of can- 
I commence this division of our subject, cer, During the epidemic cholera, we 
Gentlemen, by noticing, that as the lower had anatomical of the simplicity of 
lip is more frequently the seat of in- these ulcerations. Several of our patients 
flammation, eruptions, ulcerations, &c., died, and the neck of the uterus was ex- 
than the upper one, so the posterior lip amined with the utmost minuteness; the 


of the os tince is more frequently affected 
than the anterior. There we most fre- 
quently observe injections, phlyctenæ, and 
ulcerations. However, ulcerations may 
exist in other parts; for example, between 
the two lips of the os tinca,—where they | 
may escape your notice, unless you take the 

tion of raising up the anterior lip, 
or higher up, near the cavity of the uterus. 
In the latter case their existence can only 
be revealed by the touch. The neck, 
usually dilated, permits the finger to pe- 
netrate, and instead of the polished se- 
rous-like surface which the uterine mem- 
brane presents in a healthy state, we find it 
thickened and flocculent ; and although the 
touch may have been exercised with the 
greatest delicacy, the finger often returns 
stained with blood. Under these eir- 
cumstances you cannot mistake the nature 
of an alteration, the extent of which it is 
at all times difficult to determine. 


Llcerations of the uterus present very 


mucous membrane was found red, 

a little fungous; the ulceration was super- 
ficial, and beneath it the tissue of the 
uterus was sometimes superficially af- 
fected and soft, at other perfectly 
sound. 

Cauterization is the chief method we 
employ for the cure of simple ulcerations ; 
but to be successful it requires certain 
conditions: if, for example, the uterus be 
affected with general or partial engorge- 
ment, to such a degree that the volume of 
the diseased part is doubled, I would not 
advise cauterizing. I have seen the op- 
posite principle tollowed in many cases, 
and the operation was almost invariably 
followed by metritis or metro-peritonitis, 
Death has sometimes been the result, and 
hence several physicians regret this mea- 
sure, although its danger is entirely the 
result of their own inexperience. Thus, 
take it as the first rule, that any consider- 
able engorgement contra-indicates can- 


different appearances; sometimes they are terization; a slight state may permit it. In 


confined to simple excoriations, at others | 


the first case our whole attention must be 


they exhibit a slight excavation; and, in directed to the state of plethora in the 
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case, and find this infinitely the best. I prefer 
it to the nitrate of silver, which has the 
disadvantage of frequently bringing on the 
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menstrual discharge. This is a pheno- 
menon of which I am unable to give you 
the explanation. 

The effects of cauterization are differ- 
ent in different women. In most cases it is 
not even felt by the patient; but in others, 


Inflammation of the vagina, or of the P ivel 
on the contrary, it produces excessively 
neck of the uterus, and even excessive pain acute pain; and frequently we remark 


of those parts, are also contra-indications. 
Finally, you should never cauterize four 
or five days before appearance of the 


thaf the pain does not commence before 
the fourth, sixth, or eighth cauterization. 
Perhaps the first applications act only on 


menses, during their discharge, or three the morbid tissues, while the latter, being 


or four days after, lest you may add an 
artificial irritation to that which is already , 
seated in the uterus. The method of ap- 
plying the caustic is of great importance to 

considered, and this means has been for 
a long time brought into disrepute by the 
imprudent manner in which it has been too 
often employed. Thus, some physicians | 
pass up to the neck of the uterus, lint 
moistened with the nitrate of mercury, 
and keep it in contact with the part for | 
ten minutes. Others employ cones of 
caustic potass. What can we expect from | 
the use of such irrational means, except 
that which actually takes place, viz. ex- | 
cessive and even fatal inflammation, per- | 
foration, obliteration of the vagina, &c.? | 

J have applied to ulcers of the neck of | 


the uterus the principle laid down by M. 
Atrpert, for the cauterization of destruc- | 


tive cutaneous i. e., to cauterize | 
superficially, much less with the object of 
destroying the tissue than changing their 
vital action. On this principle you have 
seen many superficial rs partially cau- 
terized at this hospital, and the effect has 
been to modify the whole surface. I pro- 
ceed in this manner: As soon as the specu- 
lum has been introduced, the mucous layer 
is removed with a fine brush. Should the 
ulcerations discharge a little blood, I inject 
cold water; and if this be not sufficient to 
arrest it, the bleeding surface is cauterized. 
When the hemorrhage has been com- 
pletely everted, I remove the clot which | 
causes the ulceration, and then cauterize 
the subjacent tissues. For this purpose I | 
employ a small fine brush, like that used 

by miniature painters, and when the sur- 

face of the ulcerations has been sufficiently | 
touched I pour cold water intothe speculum 
to arrest the action of the caustic, and 
prevent it from spreading beyond the 
diseased surfaces. When the lotion has 
remained for about a minute, the specu- 
lum is withdrawn. ‘ 

The proto-nitrate acid of mercury, Gen- 
tlemen, is the caustic to be prepared for 
these operations. I have made numerous 

ts with different substances, 


| posed of a decoction of lin 


placed in contact with parts which have 
returned to a state of health, act, couse- 
quently, more sensitively. The pain go- 
nerally shows itself one or two hours after 
the cauteriration; or is, at all events, 
much exasperated by it. The patient 
feels a smarting about the womb and 
loins, and the symptoms may remain from 
one to twenty-four hours, rarely longer. 
They are removed or quicted by cook 
emollient injections ; small clysters, com- 
and poppy; 
warm-baths continued for a long time; or 
finally, by a revulsive bleeding from the 
arm. Upto the present day, I have cau- 
terized an immense number of female pa- 
tients, and have never met with any dan- 
gerous accidents. The application of the 
cautery produces much greater pain 
during bad weather, or when there are 
sudden variations of temperature. We all 
know the power of atmospheric influences 
on females, and especially on those of a 
nervous constitution. Some women, in- 
deed, cannot bear the operation at any 
time, but this is a rare case. I have onl 
seen two examples of the kind; althou 
we had previously employed baths, emol- 
lient injections, bleeding, and narcotics, 
until all pain had disappeared, the opera- 
tion gave rise to a renewal of the symp- 
toms, pain, a burning sensation in the 
parts, nervous derangement, and diar- 
rheea, to such a degree, that we were com- 
pelled to lay it aside altogether. Another 
anomaly, less rare, but not less remarkable, 
is this: a woman who has suffered ex- 
cessively from one cauterization, will not 
suffer at all when the operation is repeated 
in eight or nine days afterwards, and vice 
versa. This I have frequently observed, 
but cannot attempt to explain to you why 
it occurs. 

The cautery is, in most cases, applied 
every eight days. Should it cause much 
pain, you may wait for an interval of ten 
or twelve; but here a question presents 
itself: At what period are we to judge 
that the cautery has been sufficiently ap- 
plied, and when may we cease to employ 


uterus; the second is an exceptive 

— where superficial ‘elveration ‘hae 
the considerable progress, in spite of the 
f the dical remedies employed. Here also you | 
| may try the cautery, but with reserve, and 
— 2 be ready to suspend it on the slightest 
* appearance of the accident which we have 
— pointed out. 
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it? The object of 


ulations which are exuberant, and to 
Siesipate the hardened or hypertrophied 
condition of its edges. If you obtain these 
results after two or three applications of 
the caustic, and if the formation of a ci- 
catrix from the circumference 
to the centre, touch only the latter point, 
and you will often find the cure completed 
after four or five applications ; but in many 
cases, when the cautery has been em- 
ployed four or six times, the cicatrix be- 
comes stationary, and then many physi- 
cians advise you to continue the operation. 
I fell into the same error for a long time, 
but was at last undeceived in the follow- 
ing manner. Having fallen ill, I ceased 
to cauterize my patients for a month or 
more. Many others were compelled to 
leave Paris on account of private business, 
Ko., and when I saw them again, they 
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cauterizing is to modify pears that the bark, in such cases, has 
— tee austen the ulcer, and 


renders the subsequent use of the 
more efficacious ; in fact, it is known to 
favour the development of granulations. 

The time necessary to obtain a 
cicatrix varies very much, and it is dif- 
ficult to lay down any rule upon this head, 
Some women are cured in fifteen days or 
a month; others remain under treatment 
for three or five months, or even longer. 
When the cicatrix is formed, you some- 
times see several small white points deve- 
loped upon its centre; but it generally 
remains red, and may be mistaken for a 
ial excoriation; here, as a side 
view cannot be obtained in the speculum, 
you must have recourse to the measure 
already noticed, and pass a bit of charpie 
over the surface to see if it bleeds or not. 
You now understand, that the treatment 
of ulcerations of the uterus presents very 


were either completely cured, or in the different indications, and that it was es- 
way to convalescence. These observa- sential to dwell upon them in the man- 
tions were not without some benefit, and ner we have done. The cautery has 
now I adopt the following line of practice. been recommended as a general means. 
Having cauterised the surface five or six We do not mean to deny that some cases 
times, when there is no longer any trace may be cured by antiphlogistics or revul- 
of luxuriant granulations, induration, vio- sives alone, but they are so rare, that we 
let colour, &c.; in a word, when the ulcer would not estimate them above 1 in 100. 
presents a healthy I suspend the It is unnecessary to say that the 
use of the acid, whether the cicatrix need not be employed after it has been 
makes or not, and prescribe, for used sufficiently to produce a cicatrix. 
three or four days, emollient injections, | : 
which I dws with a fluid of 3. Serofulous Ulcerations. 
a more stimulating nature. At first view) I define a scrofulous ulcer to be one 
we might be inclined to think that the which succeeds the formation of tubercle 
chlorate of soda should produce the same in the neck of the uterus. In the five or 
effects here that it does when applied to six cases of this kind which I have seen, 
ulcers of the legs; but experience does not the general constitution of the patient, and 
confirm this; in fact. it has completely failed. the issue, through a small opening, of a 
We have also tried decoctions of the pome- caseous matter, analogous to that furnish- 
granate-bark, of roses, &., of various de- ed by the cervical glands when they sup- 
of strength, all without any use. purate, have left little doubt on the diag- 
Finally, we have employed the infusion of nosis. You have seen, Gentlemen, one of 
bark, a scruple to a pint of water, gra- those women in the Salle St. Augustin. As 
dually augmenting the quantity, or substi- the neck of the uterus became engaged in 
tuted the decoction for the infusion. This the speculum, the pressure of the instru- 
liquid, used as an injection, has appeared ment produced a discharge of cheesy mat- 
to produce more effect than any other, ter from a small orifice which conducted 
has been sufficient to cicatrize, in à to an‘abscess in the uterine parietes. This 
few days, ulcerations which were rebellious, woman was cured, became pregnant, and 
to every other means. These injections was delivered without any accident. You 
may excite heat and slight smarting pain, may also see the ward-maid of the same 
for five or ten minutes. Should those re- ward; her uterus was enormously distend- 
sults st for a longer time, you must di- ed by a tubercular abscess situate in the 
lute the liquid with water, or suspend its use posterior wall; the abscess opened exter- 
altogether. Thus, Gentlemen, whenever nally, and the female, after two years of 
the caustic is not sufficient to effect a cure, | treatment, now enjoys a state of health of 
u have recourse, with success, to the in - which you all may judge. These abscesses 
fection now mentioned; and, as some- ordinarily pursue the same march as a 
times happens, if the latter means should cold abscess; you may feel the fluctuation 
fail to produce a complete cicatrix, you! with the finger, and open them with a 
n a few days, to the cautery, bistoury if you think right. The narrow 
which is then generally effective. It ap- fistulous opening by avhich this pus is 
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bas first discharged, increases insensibly. The circumstance which rendered any opera 
and edges of the orifice being destroyed by tion impracticable, Whenever, then, 
tery ulceration, soon leave the bottom of the happen to meet with ulcers of this kind, 
n to cyst ——1 appearing gray, ragged, ir- your first care (unless there be inflamma- 
ns. discharging an abundance of tion) should be to cauterize them at once, 
rfect — matter, quite different from in order to arrest the progress of so dan- 
dif- that of cancer. The abscess is sometimes gerous an affection. 
ead, accompanied by an engorgement of the When the fungous tumour is well deve- 
*. or uterus and its neck; this was the case loped it is soft, velvety, divided by fissures, 
nent with our ward-maid, and it was a long and separated into masses; it gives rise 
Ser. time before we were able to dissipate the, to a very abundant exudation of albumen, 
ane» engorgement after the ulcer had been ci- or frequently to dangerous hemorrhage. 
eve- catrized. The uterus is sometimes knotty, | What can art do when the removal of the 
ally a circumstance which often gives rise to a | tumour is no longer practicable? We may 
* 2 suspicion of cancer when it does not ex- touch it gently every eight days with the 
side ist. I fell into this error, with several caustic, to retard its progress; by this 
um, other physicians, in the case of the ward- means I have pret tet ¢ the life of several 
pare maid to whom 1 have before alluded; in patients. Compression might, perhaps, 
rpie fact, if we except the lancinating pain, she | | be advantageous, but we possess no ob- 
not. had all the symptoms of cancer. The servations upon this head. It is unneces- 
ent fluctuation of the abscess is the first thing sary to tell you that removal of the tn- 
ery which may awaken your attention to the mour is the only efficacious remedy, and 
8 real nature of the disease, aud at a later that it should be performed at once, as 
— period hg doubt will be removed by the soon as the necessity has been established. 
issue casecus matter, the readiness 
ins. with which the ulcer closes, and the quick- 5. Cancerous Uleerations and Vegetations. 
ses ness of the cicatrization. The treatment It now remains for me tos of can- 
rul- consists at first in the use of antiphlogis- cer of the uterus, a subject the more dif- 
we tics, should there be any inflammation, | ficult, from the varied forms of cancer in 
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taking care to regulate them according to this part of the body. Sometimes it ap- 
the constitation and strength of the pa- | pears as an ulcer accompanied by vegeta- 
tient; afterwards you may employ astrin-| tions and hardened points, still in a scir- 


gents and the cautery, and second their 
action by the internal use of bitters. 


4. Fungous Tumours of the Neck of the 
Uterus. 


rhous state; sometimes the finger sinks 
into the tissue or into a slough, from which 
it returns covered with a matter horribly 
fetid, and in this case the patient, tor- 
mented by pain, diarrhaa, and an erratic 
fever, with a yellow tint of face, 


This severe affection succeeds, as I have | spreading about her an abominable cha- 


said, to certain superficial ulcerations 
which bleed with great facility. 


Cases.—Some few years ago I saw two! 


racteristic odour, reveals to the most in- 
experienced eye the disease which de- 
stroys her, and its approaching termina- 


women in whom each application of the tion: but at other times the picture is less 
speculum produced a considerable dis- sombre. We find a dry ulcer, without pain, 
charge of blood from ulcerations of this but it eats away the tissue of the uterus, 
kind. Although I could not discover any | like those destructive ulcers of the face. 
softening of the tissue by the touch, I pro- Are these true cancers? The answer can 
posed cauterization to prevent any further | influence our practice but little: in every 


progress of the disease; but this advice | case we must apply ourselves quickly to 


was not followed; in some time 1 was re- 


called, and found both patients affected 
with a well-marked fungus hematodes, 
which soon carried them off. About fifteen 
months ago I recognised in another fe- 
male an ulceration presenting this cha- 
racter of bleeding freely. I again advised 
the cautery as a necessary measure; but 
the attending physician would not consent. 
This same lady returned to consult me 
three months back; she has a fungous 
tumour of the neck of the uterus, the re- 
sults of which may be easily foreseen. In 
these three cases the fungous or varicose 
tumour had extended from the neck of the 
uterus to the upper part of the vagina; a 


the removal of the discase; for as it ad- 
vances the pain is awakened, and hecomes 
of the most horrible nature, especially if 
the woman be nervous. Sometimes this 
pain assumes a strange inexplicahle cha- 
racter of intermittence. Thus I have seen 
some cases in which the pain returned 
every five or six weeks. You may see 
thei yourselves in the Salle St. Augustin, 
where they have been for one or two 
years. On other occasions a general or 
partial engorgement of the utcrus is at- 
tended with the formation of vegeta- 
tions; they are soft, easily torn, fill 
the vagina, and sometimes project hey ond 
the vulva, bleeding on the least touch, and 
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gecreting sack a quantity of fuid, that 1 

have seen women wet fifty or sixty nap- CLINICAL LECTURE, 
kins in the course of the day. This e- 

pain exhales a bad odour, and excori- | ON CASES OF 

ates the thighs, even where they have been * 

covered with a fatty ointment. It — VENEREAL DISEASE, 
inarkable that the woman does not suffer) Hhehrered is-Street Hospit 
at all, if we except a little uneasiness and | — — 7 
weight about the pelvis, and a little pain 

in the loins; the body remains fat, and By WILLIAM WALLACE, M.D, 
the face retains its colour, and this ap- M. R. I. X., &c. &c., 


pearance of health deceives the physician, — — ; eudGengeenes 


before his attention is awakened Dublin lun — 


by the from the vagina. Are Skin, includi Di 
we to regard this as a case of cancer? —— — 


But whence then have we the absence of — 
pain; it is true, generally speaking, (Subject conelnded Lectwe 
— * I on at u later period; last —— 11. 
am iu to think that the dis- ; hayedenic Primary 
ease is not cancerous in its origin, but be- — with Bl — — 2 
comes 30 as it advances. I have cured Black. Slough, without 
three cases of this kind. In the case of a! 7 /ahitity or inflammation, attended by 
woman, given over by three physicians, | incipient Budo. Treated with the Nitrate 
the fungous tumour came away of itself, of Silcer and Mercur 1 
‘lid not reappear, and her health is per- 2 * 8 
fect at the present day. | The last case to which I shall at present 
Truth compels me to avow, that if we request your attention is that of Bernard 
except the simple ulcers of which I have Curty,arobustandhealthy-looking labourer 
first spoken, and scrofulous ulcerations, of twenty years of age. I shall read you 
the differential diagnosis of all the others | bis case also as reported. 
rests in the greatest obscurity. Some | Ist day. Two ulcers occupy the whole 
writers, indeed, have attempted to lay under surface of the penis, from its middle 
down characteristic signs, but you will int? its preputial extremity. They are of an 
vain seek these at the bed-side of the pa- oval form, one larger than the other; and 
tient; and if the disease progresses, and the smaller fully as large as a shilling. 
laughs at all our efforts, what signifies Their surface is of a black or rather of a 
whether we demonstrate its carcinoma- very dark brown colour, mottled faintly with 
tous nature or not, when the health is de- deep yellow, and presenting a soft pulpy 
stroyed, and no hope of safety is left except | @ppearance. — Their ar margin is 
in operating? This is the answer I would | Very slightly whitish, and this would seem 
give to those superficial critics who have to be, at feast in part, owing to a line's 
reproached me with removing the neck | »readth of detached cuticle, lying on the 
of the uterus, when they could not find | cutis at the edge of the ulcer. ‘The sores 
there any scirrhous or cancerous mat- are placed on a hard basis, which extends 
ter. Are we to leave the disease to go on beyond their circumference. There is 
and become incurable ?, When every other | Considerable serous infiltration of the 
hope of cure is lost, and the affection still extremity of the prepuce, and the raphe 
continues to exercise a deleterious influ- of the penis forms a swelled and hard 
ence on the economy, the part should be cord. There is hut little pain in the sore. 
removed without delay. This is true sur- | The glands in each groin are slightly en- 
gical philosophy. When these ulcerations! larged. The sores commenced about a 
are of 2 doubtiul character, if the Small- fortnight ago. Has taken no medicine, 
ness of their extent permit us to defer ope- | ¢Xcept some salts. The pulpy surface of 
rating, we commence by attacking the the sore was several times rubbed with the 
state of engorgement. When the woman | titrate of silver. Twelve ounces of blood 
gets weak from the abundance of the se- | Were taken from the arm, and it was di- 
cretion and the supervening hemorrhage, rected that four grains of calomel should be 
we have tried in five cases to destroy the taken immediately, and followed in three 
vegetations with the finger, and then cau- hours by a purging draught. 
terized, Twice the cautery gave rise to 2nd day. The surfaces of the sores being 
inflammatory symptoms, and we were of a lighter colour than yesterday, now 
forced to abandon it. present a nut-brown hue, and seem rather 
1 smaller. The whitish aspect at their cir- 
cumference has disappeared. The swell- 
ing of the penis, as well as the redness of 
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integument, are diminished. The pain; 15th day. The smaller sore is healed, 
— by the caustic lasted two 8 the larger one is nearly healed ; yet it 
but the sores are now quite free from looks alittle glassy. To have a purgative 
all uneasiness. The swelling of the glands | draught, and omit the pills. 
of the groim is not diminished. It was Iich day. The larger sore may be said 
directed that two of the calomel and tartar- to be healed, for a scab, the size of a pin’s 
emetic pills should be taken four times a, head, covers it. The cicatrix of the first- 


day; and water dressing was applied . sore is still tumid. The pills were 


the sore. 


4th day. The surfaces of the sores are 


still covered by a thick stratum of brown 


pulpy matter, which is removable in a 


measure by pressing the sore with 
lint, and then the granulations underneath 
appear somewhat reddish. The raphe of 


repeated. 


I have read sufficient of this case to 


demonstrate the power possessed by the 
conjoined action of the nitrate of silver 
and mercury to control the progress of 
this form of phagedena, as well as that of 
the others which we have already consi- 


the penis continues thickened and whitish. Gexed. 


The strong solution of the nitrate of silver 
was applied to the surface of the sore, and 


the calomel and tartar-emetic pills were 


repeated. 


You will remark, that the treatment 


adopted in this case was precisely the 


same, and, I will add, directed by precisely 
the same principles, as the treatment of 


Sth day. The swelling of the penis 1 case, Which was a case of simple 
much diminished. The surfaces of the white phagedena. I need not, therefore, 
sores are on a level with the surrounding enlarge on this subject. There is, how 
skin, and present a much redder colour, ever, one point connected with the 
yet they have still a faint tinge of brown. | sent case—its diagnosis—upon which it is 
There is no defined appearance at the edges necessary for me to make a few remarks. 
or circumference of the ulcers. The size You have seen how extremely beneficial 
ef the glands in the groin not increased. the action of mercury and the action of 
The weak solution of the nitrate of silver caustic were in this case; but there is a 
was applied to the sores, and the pills form of phagedena to which these reme- 


were 
6th day. The swelling of the penis is 


nearly gone; the surface of the sores is 
of a healthier red, particularly at their 
circumference, which appearance, together | 


with a smoothness of surface in this situa- 
tion, and a callous whiteness of their | allude to that form of black phagedena 


arevlar margins, leaves no doubt that cica- 


trization is commencing. Mouth tender. | 
a . action, — to that disorganizing action 


The same treatment was continued. 
10th day. The penis is free from swell- 


ing; the ulcers have contracted very 


dies would be most destructive, and which 


presents to the eye of an u 

practitioner so much resemblance to the 
present form of disease, that it is within 
the sphere of possibility that the routinist 
may confound the one with the other. I 


which is necessarily accompanied, from its 
origin to its termination, by inflammatory 


which is commonly calied mortification. 
The characters of these two affections, 
when considered with the eye of an ob- 


much in extent. Their margins are red, | server, are, however, so different, that I 


and covered with a thin cuticle, and the 


callous white appearance outside their red 
margin is still more obvious. The surface 
of the sore itself is red, and covered in 
the interstices of the protruding granu- 
jations with a thin stratum of lymph. 
Month more tender, The same treatment 
continued, 

llth day. The stratum of lymph cover- 
ing the sore is increased in thickness, yet 
the sore is contracting rapidly, and pre- 
sents, as before, a red margin, surrounded 
by a callous white ring. The weak solu- 
tion of the nitrate of silver was applied to 
the sore, and the pills continued. 

13th day. The smaller of the two sores 
is nearly healed, and the other is much 
diminished. His mouth is more sore, yet 
he has little mercurial ſetor. The groins 
are well. 


would not have supposed it possible for 
the one to be mistaken for the other, if I 
had not found that such has actually been 
the case. This is a mistake, Gentlemen, 
which I hope none of you will ever make; 
indeed you cannot make so gross and so 
serious a mistake if you remember the 
well-defined difference so often pointed 
out to you by me, between the black pha- 
gedena with inflammation, and the black 
phagedena without inflammation. The 
former is highly painful, while the latter 
is almost free from pain. The former 
sloughs equally at the edge and surface, 
while the latter sloughs principally hy its 
surface. The colour of the former is 
black, while that of the latter is a brownis 
black. There exists no defined hardness 
under or round the former, while the lat- 
ter is placed on a very indurated basis. 
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The former is, if compared with the latter, 
destruc- 


Look, Gentlemen, at these drawings. 
(Here Dr. Wallace exhibited some beau- 
tiful illustrations of the three varieties of 
black phagedena.) Here are examples of 
inflamed phagedena with black slough; 
here others of black phagedena without 
inflammation. How different, how strik- 
ingly different, in appearance, when op- 
posed to each other! The one resembles 
the other merely in the unusual extent of 
the ulcer, and dark colour of its sur- 
face. All their other characters are quite 
dissimilar. I need not now detain you 
longer upon this subject. When we are 
considering some of our cases of the black 
— ge with inflammation, I shall pro- 

bly revert again to it. Remember at 
present the importance of the diagnosis, 
and the symptoms by which it is deter- 
mined. Remember the remarkably bene- 
ficial action of mercury and of the nitrate 
of silver in the one, and the direful conse- 
=~ which the same remedies pro- 
in the other. 


It must have struck you how precisely 
Similar the ucatment has been in the 
three forms of phagedena which we have 
been considering; and you may, perhaps, 
ask the question, what necessity is there 
to consider these cases as different va- 
rieties? Might they not have heen all 
placed ther? You can answer this 
question if you reflect on the very differ- 
ent appearance which each presented 
when compared with the other. I have 


informed you already, that certain Va | 
rieties of primary syphilis, which exhibit | 


very different characters, require a pre- 
cisely similar mode of treatment, and that 
others, having, to a superficial observer, a 
very similar aspect, must be treated in 


a widely different manner. Would not, 


therefore, a practitioner be most likely | 


affections? Would he not be most likely 
to treat alike those sores which appeared | 
to his observation alike, and differently 
those which presented a differcnt appear- | 
ance? Is it not, therefore, indispensable to 
the correct management of the varieties 
of this disease, to place in different com- | 
partments such as present a different 
aspect, as well as such as require a di- 
ferent mode of treatment? i 

I must, however, remark to you, that 


althongh the three varieties of phagedena, 
illustrated by the cases-which | 
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‘flammation and irritability, and attended 


| he 


to go astray in the treatment of these | 


have now | 


considered, are, at first view, so very dif- 
ferent in their appearance, there are some 
important circumstances in which they 
closely resemble one another, and in 
which they differ from all the other va- 
rieties of phagedenic primary 


syphilis. 
. Thus they are all free from irritability and 


inflammation, and they are all accompa- 
nied by considerable induration of the 
basis on which they are placed; in both 
which respects, | repeat, that they differ 
from all other varieties of phagedenic 
ary syphilis. To these resemblances 
may add, that they not unfrequently 
‘show a remarkable tendency to change 
their so as to run into cach 
other. Thus the first variety will, on 
some occasions, present a white slough on 
| part of its surface or circumference. The 
second variety will sometimes exhibit in 
its centre a black or brown slough; and 
the last variety not unfrequently appears 
to be at its circumterence as much allied 
to the white phagedena as to the black. 
It is important to pay attention to these 
marks of relationship among these varie- 
ties of phagedena, inasmuch as they af- 
ford some explanation of the similarity of 
treatment required, and of their difference 
in this respect from the other forms of 
phagedenic syphilis. In fact, the threc 
' varieties of phagedena illustrated by the 
cases which we have been considering, 
| yield with almost unerring certainty to 
remedies which would cause the most de- 
structive consequences in many of the 
| other forms of syphilitic phagedena, and 
could not be used in any of them without 
| the greatest caution, and under ve 
restrictions, as you will find hereafter, 
when I shall have occasion to call your 


| attention to their mode of treatment. To 


sum up; out of the nine varieties of pha- 
gedena described by me, there are three, 
each and all of which are free from in- 


by circumscribed induration, which may 
treated locally, according to the same 
principles as those laid down for the local 
treatment of the regular form of primary 
syphilis; that is, by the nitrate of silver; 
and constitutionally by mercury; while of 
the remaining six varieties, that is two- 
thirds of the whole, there is scarcely any 
at all suited to the same mode of treat- 
ment, and none in which that treatment 
can be used with safety, unless under very 
peculiar circumstances, and with the 
greatest caution. 


n 
tion. Lastly, while the former is sur- 
rounded by an intense degree of redness, 
the surface surrounding the latter is not 
necessarily increased in redness, and ij 
; often of a callous or whitish hard colour 
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that point to verious other points, a cer - 
_ tain number of times, proportionate to the 
| object we have in view. Each of these 
VASCULAR NAEVUS. movements of the needle induces an in- 
By Haut, M.D, S, in@ammation, substitutes — ſor the 
morbid — tissue, and so cures the 
Rdit _ disease, in a certain degree. This curative 
Te the 1 process goes on slowly, and when com- 
Sin, lu the Medical Gazette of March plete, is only partial in reference to the 
22, 1834, there are some observations upon entire nevus. The operation ix, therefore, 
a plan which | had proposed for the treat- 6% he repeated at regular and proper inter- 
ment of nevus, in a paper read before the pais, until the whole nevus is obliterated. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, made by some This is the point to be pressed upon the 
of the members present. I thought those mind of the surgeon. The operation it- 
observations injurious to the interests of self is as trifling as a venesection, or an 
science, and I therefore addressed a few iuoculution; the external puncture alone 
lines in reply to the editor of the journal jx painful; if done skilfully, it may be 
in which they appeared, requesting that performed in one minute! 
if my communication were not inserted, And 1 “9 
it might be returned to me immediately. | bie now let we ask what parent would 
That genticman did not think proper u Jeet his child to the scalpel, the liga- 
either to insert or return my letter! ture, or the canstic, when a mere puncture, 
will ask any mau of honourable mind in | uly performed and duly repeated, will 
our profession—Is this conduct either fair |*°Co™plish a cure? And what can the 
or courteous? The editor of the Gazette | urgeon do in the case of a large nevus of 
observes, that I ought to have been pre- | = AT the tongue, the lip, the eyelid ? 
sent at the reading of my paper. Mighty | The loss of blood, the pain, the ugly scar, 
dictator Attendant on the various plans cure 
I will now briefly state, as I may re- | hitherto proposed, are sufficient, one would 
member, the contents of my letter. To | think, to deter any person from re 
the observation of Mr. Stanley, that I operations attended by such effects. 
ought to have pointed out the different Let me warn my readers, that the first 
kinds of navus, I replied that my paper effect of a trial of my plan will be dis- 
was short, and that it merely proposed to appointment; the curative process is so 
offer “ conjectures” for the treatment of slow, that he will be apt to think the mode 
this disense; yet, that it did enumerate | of treatment ineffective. But let him wait 
and describe sia varieties, viz.—1.The er- some weeks, or months, if necessary; and 
terial ; 2. The capillary; 3. The venous or if it should be necessary to repeat the 
vericose; 4. The subeutaneous; 5. The practice every month, for a whole year 
complicated ; 6. The crescent ; and asked even, I should still assert that this plan is 
what other kinds of nayus there were. the best, because the mildest, and the 
To Dr. Locock’s remarks—first, that 1 most generally applicable, which has been 
condemned all other kinds + ng yr proposed. 
except my own,—I replied that I did.— 
that I thought excision bloody opera- pave here written with the gerbled ate. 
tion, and the ligature, caustic, Kc, bar- ments of the Medical Gazette, and judge 
3 secondly, that some nevi dia- whether the editor of that journal has 
ap spontaneously. | replied that, represented my proposition honcurably 
however this might be, the observation and fairly! Iam, Sir, your obedient ser- 
did not apply to my cases, for that in vant, 
them might be traced, as white lines, the Minsmatt Hatt 
course of the needle point. I entirely for- | N 
get what I said about Mr. Lloyd's re- 14, Manchester Square, March 26, 1834. 
marks; they did not appear to me to call 
for a — — reply. 
But, Sir, the chief object of this note is, 
to lay before your readers the real plan for = ELECTRICITY IN VARICOSE VEINS. 
the treatment of nevus which I do pro- asin 
pose, and to correct the mis-statement in | . 
the Gazette. 1 propose to take a needle, | To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
appropriate, in size, tothe magnitude ofthe Sin, —On reading in your valuable pub- 
nevus; to insert it at one point of the cir- lication, Tux Lancet, of the 15th instant, 
cumference of the nevus, and to carry it the case of Mrs. H. Walker, 1 felt very 
through the substance of the disease from much hurt at her 
i 
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We read of the ancients placing their 

sick and afflicted in “ the — 2 
lic places,“ that some one passing by, 

— like them, had been affiicted, might 
tell of a remedy ; you, Sir, will not, there- 
fore, I trust, object to give a place in Tae | 
Lancrr to the following (merely because 
it is non-professionally given), and I will 
be as brief as I can in stating what has 
invariably proved with me a remedy, and 
sometimes a very quick one, in that dis- 
tressing disease of the legs, varicose veins. 
I have, through excessive fatigue being 
sometimes without rest for ten or eleven 
nights together), been very subject to va- 
ricose veins; and, during the period of 
twenty-five years past, I have met with a 
great number of females in like 
afflicted. All these, as well as myself, 
have been cured, whenever placed upon 
an insolated stool, and had the electric 
sparks drawn from the leg along the veins 
affected, beginning at the extrentity of the 
swelling of the veins. Under this mode 
the swellings soon subside, without ever 
requiring a bandage. For me, in my bu 
siness, this is an unspeakable advantage, 
for I could not do to be bandaged, and, | 
without electricity I think I could not 
long follow my business, for whenever I 
have neglected to have recourse to it in 
time, I have found, that although the vein 
itself did not rupfrre, a wound would be- 
gin to form even at a distance from that 
part of the vein most affected, and most 
likely to burst. The skin of a distant part | 
of the leg will, in some instances, be abra- 
ded without any visible cause, and a thin | 
ichor run from the part, a part which, to 
a superficial observer, would appear to 
have no connexion whatever with the va- 
ricuse veins; but spark the veins and re- 
store them to a healthy state, and this 
wound immediately skins over and be- 
comes sound. 


With a view of keeping my promise of 
“ brevity,” | shall only add, that in cases 
where, unhappily, deep ulcers have been 
formed, the “ wooden point,” so called, | 
must be used, for I have known instances | 
where it has been used with very great | 
effect ; it cools the wound and brings on a 
disposition to heal, by the wound secret- 
ing a much more landable species of mat- 
ter. 
Jam, Sir, yours, very respectfully, 
Frances Simpson, 
A Midwife, and formeriy n Pupil 


of the late Dr. Thy un 
Leicester, March 26th, 1834. 


| quart. 
‘enabled to void his feces per anum, and 


reach. 


VARICOSE VEINS.~CONSTIPATION. ~LEPT-HANDEDNESS, 


CONSTIPATION CURED WITH THE 
STOMACH PUMP. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Sin, —At the request of my friends, I 


forward you the following particulars of a 
case of severe constipation, that has re- 


cently occurred in my practice, for inser- 
tion in your valuable Lancer. It occurred 
in a robust elderly sailor, and had resisted, 
I believe, every attempt at relief, —bleed- 
ing, injections, warm-baths, croton oil, 
castor oil, elaterium, and blistcring. I 
cored the patient by introducing the tube 
of a stomach-pump, two feet one inch in 
length, into the stomach, and working it 
in the usual manner, without causing 
pain or inconvenience to the man. On 
raising the piston the fourth time, it 
brought up fecal matter, and continued to 
do so till I had extracted more than a 
On withdrawing the pipe, he was 


speedily recovered from a hastily ap- 
proaching dissolution. I had introduced 
the largest-sized rectum bougie three 
times, without meeting with interruption 
to its passage, showing apparently that the 
cause of obstruction was beyond surgical 
Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Avrrep Davis, M.R.C.S.L, 


Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire, 
27th March, 1834, 


EX®RCISE OF THE LEFT HAND, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin.— The celebrated Mr. Hunter is 
represented by Sir Charles Bell to have 
said, “ Give a part its natural use, and 
that use will be its stimulus to attaining 
perfection,”—-an observation that seems 
consonant with practical experience; for 
there can be no doubt that the healthy 
exercise of any member of the human 
frame is highly conducive to the perfec- 
tion of snch member. 

The deficiency of strength and activity 
in the left arm and hand compared with 
the right, is sufficiently illustrative of such 
an opinion. There is a much greater 
equality of efficiency between the two 
legs and feet, than there is between the 
two arms and hands, which arises froin 
their more equal exercise. Such being 
the fact, I think it will be a public benefit 
if the eld and singular custom of rearing 
children to the constant use of one hand, 
to the prejudice of the other, were totally 
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abolished, and the alternate use of both in which the rich enjoyed; then tt was con- 
their various occupations universally sub- sidered no disgrace for such able surgeons 
stituted. The advantages derivable from as the late Mr. Hey, of Leeds, and others 
such a regulation, connected with various as humane and experienced as himself, to 
circumstances and accidents, require no attend the poor; and we rarely heard of 
details If you will give publicity to this any instances of ignorance and neglect in 
suggestion in your useful Laxcer, you the discharge of duties upon which it was 
may be the means of creating millions of considered honourable to enter. No 
ambidexters. I remain, Sir, yours, &c. sooner did that vicious Act come into ope- 
James Smetnurst. ration than a host of ignorent apothecaries 
South Lambeth, Surrey, | presented themselves at parish meetings, 
March 29th, 1834. and, introducing their trading propensities, 
‘succeeded in monopolizing, as they now 
do, almost all the parishes in the king- 
MEDICAL REFORM. dom by means of coatracts, disgraceful to 
: themselves and the profession. To such 
THE APOTHECARIES ACT.—PARISH ME-| an extent is this evil carried, especially in 
DICAL CONTRACTS.— MEDICAL CHARI* provincial towns and agricultural districts, 
TIRS.— PROPESSIONAL REMUNERATION. | that there is scarcely an exception to he 
8 found ; and the prevailing distress in those 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. | situations, has —— a connivance at 
Sin, —I beg through your widely cir- the practice in the very clergymen and 
culated periodical to congratulate the pro- magistrates, who are constantly witness- 
fession on the subject of medical reform ing its pernicious effects. Hence science 
being at length taken up by the legislature, and honourable conduct have been dis- 
under the direction of Mr. Warburton and couraged, and the destitute poor left no 
Mr. Hume. At the same time I hope alternative, but to endure the most de- 
your attention will be directed to some of spotic tyranny, under the conjoint in- 
the observations, which appear to have fluence of this Apothecaries Act and the 
escaped your notice, made by Colonel poor-laws, os at preseut administered. The 
Wood, in opposition to the appointment very name of parish-doctor is now often 
of a select committee. The following re- a by-word to distinguish an ignorant 
marks to which I refer are extracted from and unfeeling apothecary from the more 
the St. James's Chronicle, dated Feb. 11th: respectable members of the profession. 
“ The Apothecaries Act, of which the The impositions practised on the Wor- 
hon. Member complained, was passed in shipful Company are a sufficient proof that 
1815, and, in his” (Col. Wood's) “ opinion their “ strict examinations,” as Colonel 
deserved the title of the Poor Man's Act. It Wood calls them, are more adapted for 
was in the power of the rich, when af- taking fees from the starving candidate 
flicted with illness, to procure for them- than for the good of the community. 
selves the best medical advice, but the Since the year 1815, an apprenticeship to 
poor must be content with such assistance a chemist and druggist, together with a 
as the parish provided for them. The certain degree of effrontery, have been 
Apothecaries Act then, by requiring every found just as valuable a passport into the 
practitioner to undergo a strict examina- profession as the legitimate distinction 
tion, afforded to the poor every possible derived from clinical observations, and the 
protection against the employment of practice and precepts of tutors possess- 
quacks and ignorant men as parish sur- ing medical and surgical experience. Since 
geuns.“ that dark era in the history of physic, the 
Of all the “ignorant” measures ever mantle of science has been stolen from the 
sanctioned by law, I have no hesitation philosopher, and assumed by the trading 
in asserting, that this Act has been found sciolist, whose whiguity would in France 
the most injurious to the interests of the and Germany be considered a public 
poor, by almost entirely depriving them nuisance. 
of the benefits of swryical skill. Before Had the Royal College of Surgeons in 
its enactment no one ever heard of ana- London exercised, as they should have 
tomical pursuits being discouraged, because donc, their jurisdiction in every part of 
the exhumation of dead bodies was illegal, England and Wales, no apothecary could 
and few practitioners were considered eli- have ventured to usurp the title and office 
gible to the appointment of parish surgeon, of a surgeon without their diploma; he 
who did not possess a competent know- would have heen compelled to pursue his 
ledge of anatomy and surgery, and a di- appropriate occupation of pharmacopolist 
ploma from ond of the Royal Colleges of and dispenser. Such a salutary regula- 
Surgeons. Then the parochial poor par- tion, however, would not have accorded 
ticipated in general in the same benefits with the views and practices prevailing 
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among some physicians and consulting nite or indefinite, for attendance and adrice 
surgeons, who, having no solid claims to only, and positively forbidden to make any 
popular fame, are well known to court the charge for medicines. 
servile recommendations of the most un- As the poor laws are about to be re- 
educated apothecaries. | vised, with a view to their amelioration, I 
The numerous legal proceedings and sincerely hope that the perish contracts, 
coronary inquisitions for malpractice, par- to which I have alluded, will be rendered 
ticularly in the obstetrical department, illegal. The evils resulting from them 
which have taken place since the year have become so oppressive, that I have 
1815, render it needless for me to record been induced to propose the establishment 
any of the various instances of surgical of /oca/ infirmaries, instituted on such prin- 
ignorance that have come under my own ciplcs as are calculated to afford the poor 
observation. Indeed, I feel more disposed the best assistance in medicine and sur- 
to pity than to censure those who have gery. My pamphlet and subsequent con- 
heen tempted to enter che profession with- spectus, detailing the plan for uniting the 
out possessing a knowledge of anatomy and advantages of an infirmary and dispen- 
surgery. T would draw the veil of charity sary, adapted for every provincial town 
over individual want of knowledge, and in England and W ales, accompany this, 
visit the peccancy of any corporate body and are at your service. 
which from mercenary motives would make| Every medical charity should he so 
happiness or life a sacrifice to cupidity, , constituted, as to invite the attendance 
by obtruding on the public a practitioner of the most competent, honourable, and 
who could not distinguish Aydrocele from humane medical and surgical officers ; and 
hernia, or who should commit the more fatal whenever this principle is adhered to, 
blunder of dividing the canorip arvery, the result is universally satisfactory, the 
in performing the simple operation of rxa- poor esteem it as a fountain of health, and 
CHROTOMY. | their henefactors receive from their inces- 
If the general practitioner, who must sant labours the highest reward, namely, 
necessarily possess the most useful and the consciousness of doing good. Po- 
extensive knowledge of his profession, | verty and disease should be recommenda- 
and enjoy the public confidence, has a | tions to all medical institutions; and the 
due regard to his prospective interests. excellent manner in which the Bath 
he will find it advisable to relinquish the United and the Manchester Hospitals are 
profit of stock, and to pursue the nobler | conducted, sufficiently exemplify the ex- 
course of seeking to establish his claims | tensive powers of professionel talent, when 
to that reward which is virtually due to liberally combined with disinterested cha- 
the exercise of mental labour and mamma rity, At the former place, by means of 
dexterity. This desirable reformation ap- its noble institution, no less than 10,000, 
rs now in prospect, and 1 hope that | and at the latter, 18,000 poor persons an- 
the wise and comprehensive view which) nually receive the gratuitous attendance 
Mr. Warburton seems to have entertained, | and advice of the best physicians and sur- 
will prevail in the senate, and that the | geons. 
Lonpon Cotten or Mepicine, or an in- Among the various and important ob- 
stitution founded on similar principles, will | jects to which you have so ably alluded, as 
be established by law, through whose por-| likely to engage the attention of the me- 
tals it may be required that every candi- | dical committee, you have omitted to no- 


date should pass, as a proof that he has 
heen educated in the sanctuary of me- 
dical and surgical science. The public 
health and safety demand that the new 
regulations should have a retrospective 
operation, by submitting every member of 
the profession who may not possess a 
diploma from one of the Royal Colleges of 
Medicine or Surgery, or testimonials of 
attendance on the swrgiea! practice of one 
of the large metropolitan hospitals, and of 
having diligently dissected the human body, 
to a “ strict examination“ before a compe- 
tent public tribunal. Every ductor of medi- 
cine and surgery (i. e. the present legitimete 
genera! practitioner) should be at liberty, 
according to locality and other circum- 
stances, to dispense his own prescriptions, 
and entitled to remuneration. cither defi- 


tice the claims of medical and surgical 
practitioners to remuneration for attend- 
ance at coroners’ inquests and at assizes 
and sessions, when subpenaed to give 
evidence. At present the surgeon is liable 
to be deprived of all recompense for his 
loss of time, unless desired to attend an 
inquest by a note in the hand-writing of 
the churchwarden of the parish in which 
itis held. The amount of allowance for 
attendance in comts of law is also so un- 
certain, and so often dependent on the in- 
tegrity of the attorney conducting the case, 
that it is proper the committee should be 
requested to propose a definite allowance, 
to be agreed upon, and decided by such 
legal enactment as Parliament in its wis- 
dom may think it right to establish. 

cannot conclude without expressing 


ic 
th 
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my admiration of your independent spirit, 
and able and unrelaxing services in the 
great cause of medical and surgical reform ; 
and my hopes that ere long we may sce 
merit triumph over patronage, and the 
stream of charity purified from the nox- 
ious weeds which at present obstruct its 
progress. J am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. M. Coury. 

Bridgnorth, March 17th, 1831. 


THR MEDICAL PROFESSION IN IRELAND. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,--I am led by the perusal of the 
leading article in your valuable journal of 
the 15th of March, to offer a few remarks 
for your consideration, 

I perfectly agree with you in the state- 
ment therein made as to the wretched 
state of the regular practitioners in Dublin, 
and also lament with you the usurpation 
and barefaced pretensions of the mere li- 
centiates of the Apothecaries Company of 
that city, who are, indeed, as you justly 


remark, destitute of every essential quali- 


fication for the station they occupy in 
society. 
But, Sir, while our sentiments on this 
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by compel those who wish to become 
general practitioners to procure their de- 
gree or diploma in Scotland or England ; 
and I again assert, and will prove it if 
necessary, that the latter are as well 
educated, and possess just as much ability, 
as their more favoured brethren, Many of 
them have been obliged to become li- 
centiate-apothecaries, and some few are 
members of the Hall Council, of which 1 
have the misfortune to be one. “ Misfor- 
tune” I call it, for two reasona, first, be- 
cause it has cost me 4004, which I cannot 
get back; and, secondly, because I dis- 
approve altogether of their proceedings. 
But what can I do? I cannot cease to be 
a member without throwing away my 
money (foolishly laid out), and I have in 
vain endeavoured to transfer my share. 
Some of my friends are similarly situated. 
We purchased our shares at an early age, 
before becoming physicians and surgeons, 
and having abandoned pharmacy, we now 
find ourselves linked in obloquy with a 
body whose acts we despise. It israther 
hard, therefore, that we are tobe set down 
as abettors of empiricism. 

In conclusion, Sir, I take the liberty of 
remarking, that I was much disappointed 


at your not noticing the exclusive system 


of appropriating the County Infirmaries 


subject entirely coincide, I beg leave to to the apprentices of Messrs. Jacob, Cu- 
dissent in foto from the insinuation which! sack, Colles, Crampton, &c. Ac. And not 
you seem to make, that there are no re- only are the appointments in the County 
gular practitioners in Dublin save the, Infirmaries thus disposed of, but the mo- 
members and licentiates of the Colleges of, nopolists are endeavouring to get the 
Physicians and Surgeons of that city, nor management of Dispensaries, and every 
can I for one moment admit that those other medical and surgical institution in 
individuals are a whit more worthy of the country, into their own hands, to be 
confidence than the graduates and mem- given as rewards to those who apprentice 
bers of other Universities and Colleges of themselves to one of their body. is this 
Surgeons, who are practising with suc- state of things to be perpetuated? Is a 
cess in the same place,—for instance,’ man to be a surgeon in one country aud 
Doctor Macartney, Doctor Corrigan, &c., not in another? You, Sir, | am convinced, 
know it has been the practice for such cannot approve of such a system. Yon, 
abettors of monopoly as Mr. Colles, “et hoc , who have so eloquently advocated the pre- 
genus omne,” to raise the hue-and-cry dominance of liberal and just arrange- 
against every man whose circumstances | ments in the profession, cannot suffer to 
were such as to oblige him to become a exist, unmolested, a monopoly, which ap- 
graduate or member of universities in| propriates the medical and surgical insti- 
Scotland, or of the Colleges of Surgeons in tutions of Ireland to a certain class of 
London or Edinburgh; but it should be men, merely because their diplomas cost 
horne in mind, and you have with your more money than those of other practi- 
usual discernment explained the matter titioners. lam sure, on the contrary, that 
most satisfactorily,) that the main cause of | yon will advocate the cause of your op- 
Irishmen graduating &c., in Scotland and | pressed and degraded brethren in Irelana ; 
London is “ the selfish policy of the few and I have little fear but that the talone 

who constitute the Dublin Colleges, who, by | and exertion of such men as you, will soon 

infusing into the minds of their apprentices” | cause the abolition of all the absurd dis- 

‘for the pupils here are those intending to | tinctions which at present tantalize and 

proceed to London or elsewhere) “ false | degrade us. I have the honour to remain, 

ideas of their proper pursuits,““ there- Sir, your obedient servant, 

—— A Memeper or ru Ro WAL Cotta 


* And in consequence of their by-laws prohibiting 
the compounding of thelr own medicines. 


or SurGceons iS Lonpon, 


INVENTIONS IN LITHOTRITY. | 


NOTE FROM MR. W. FERGUSSON. | 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin, —In No. 548 of your Journal I ob- 
served a letter from Mr. Weiss, cutler, in 
London, in which he assumes the merit of 
having invented a double-bladed instru- 
ment for breaking stone in the urinary 
bladder, long before Baron Heurteloup 
came to this country. As this is a mat- 
ter for those two individuals to decide 
upon, I shall not interfere; though it ap- 
— very clearly that Heurteloup is the 

nventor of the teu. Mr. Weiss 
seems not to deny this; and what object 
he could have in publishing his letter, 
further than abuse towards me, 1 
cannot make out. 

In a former number of Tux Lancer) 
(15th February, 1834), I described a 
modification of Heurteloup’s percuteur, | 
which I fancied might be of service in 
simplifying the nature of the lithontritic | 
process. This modification consisted in 
the application of a rack and pinion to 
the double-bladed instrument, the bruis- 
ing force being applied by means of that 

ratus instead of the hammer, as used 
by the above-named operator. The vari- 
ous trials which had becn made with this 
modification convinced me of its supe- | 
riority over the apparatus of Heurteloup, 
and | therefore felt no hesitation in lay- 
ing a description of it before the public, | 
particularly as I was not aware of such a 
one having been described previously. 

In my letter I mentioned having seen 
an instrument, constructed by Charriere, 
of Paris, in which the bruising force is 
applied by means of a screw, and that 1 
considered it a useful one though inferior | 
to my own. I still hold the same opinion. 
The screw force, though in many respects | 
more powerful than that with the rack and 
— cannot be applied with such faci- 
ity or rapidity. The instrument in ques- 
tion is, I presume, similar to the one at 

nt so successfully used on the conti- 


CLAIMS OF MR. FERGUSSON AND MR. WEISS TO THE 


pose 


of the invention, and of its superiority 
over any that I have yet seen for the pur- 

breaking stone in the urinary 
bladder. 


I have requested Mr. Macleod to make 
an instrument on the same plan, but 
much stronger, for the purpose of break- 
ing large calculi which cannot be readily 
extracted in the lateral operation of litho- 
tomy; and as it is a much more applicable 
and manageable one than that described 
by Mr. Earle, or any other that I know of, 
for the same purpose, I conceive it may be 
of considerable efficacy in lessening the 
danger and difficulty of this very formid- 
able operation. Mr. Macleod has already 
procured a patent for both of these, and 1 
trust that he will soon be remunerated for 
the great expense he has been at in 
accomplishing my views. 

lam grieved in having to notice the 
very indiscreet style of the letter from an 
individual so much esteemed by the pro- 
fession as Mr. Weiss is. He ought to 
have been sure that he was perfectly free 
from any “obliquity of vision,” ere he 
published his “latest improvement,” and 
more guarded in his attack upon the pri- 
vate character of an individual with whom 
he was not in the slightest degree acquaint- 
ed, and, moreover, one of a profession to 
which he, Mr. Weiss, has admitted his 
numerous and great obligations. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wirtiam Ferevsson. 
Edinburgh, March 22, 1834. 


CLAIMS OF MR. WEISS TO THE INVEN- 
TION OF THE URETHRA DILATOR,. 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


Sir,—Mr. Guthrie, in his clinical lee- 
ture, published on the 15th ult., gives an 
account of “an instrument for dilating 
the urethra,” which he speaks of as being 
his invention. Judge of my surprise, 
therefore, when I discovered that this in- 


nent, by M. Ségalas, and nothing aston- strument was one made and wholly in- 
ished me more on reading Mr. Weiss's vented by me, slightly modified at Mr. 
letter, than the ignorance he betrayed re- Guthrie's suggestion. Mr. Guthrie may 
garding this instrument, which, in point suppose, that I have only now to resign 
of ingenuity and ciency, is infinitely into his hands the honour of the inven- 
superior to his own “ latest improvement,” tion, which, with his characteristic mo- 
of which he has favoured us with asketch. desty, he has hitherto permitted me to 

I may be wrong in considering myself enjoy, and to be grateful for his kind for- 
the first who has applied the rack and bearance in having so long allowed me 
pinion, and therefore shall with pleasure this privilege; but I beg to be allowed 
give up whatever merit isdue on the sub- permission to prove my claim to the me- 
ject, to him who establishes a prior claim. rit of having contrived this instrument, 
1 am willing, however, to he the advocate by a plain statement of facts, through the 

‘ 


8 
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medium of your journal; and I trust it | the instrument, because he had snggested 
will have the effect of repairing the injury the object of the instrument wanted. The 
done to me by Mr. Guthrie, and also serve instrument spoken of above, which I made 
to refresh his memory with respect to the for Sir Astley Cooper, from his drawing 
point at issue. and instruction, was his, not mine. The 

About the latter end of the year 1820, — I afterwards made according to my 
Sir Astley Cooper called on me, and gave own plan is mine; the idea of it was 
me a drawing of an instrument which he mine; the principle was carried into ef- 
wished to have made for the purpose of fect by me, and Sir Astley Cooper has 
extracting a number of small calculi from always allowed me the credit of it. But 
the bladder of a patient. I made the in- Mr. Guthrie's suggestion was only a modi- 
strument according to his instructions, but fication, as I said before, of my instrument. 
it was found not to answer the purpose. The merit of his suggestion I neither dis- 
I then said that I thought I could con- pute nor claim; but the instrument with 
trive an instrument, which would effect three blades is still my invention, as it was 
the proposed object, by making it to open before with two. 
in the bladder instead of the urethra. This, I should not need to encroach upon 
Sir Astley said, was just what he wanted. your space, or to intrude myself upon the 
I made the instrument, and its success was attention of your readers on this occasion, 
complete. Sir Astley called on me afew were not the degree of merit that fairly 
days after, and told me that he had ex- belongs to me too frequently claimed by 
tracted several calculi through the ure- others, and not only my share of praise, 
thra, and among them some large ones, but of “ solid pudding” denied me. The 
hy opening the instrument while in the only reward a mechanic can reap from the 
urethra, and thus dilating it sufficiently to success of his ingenuity, is the preference 
allow of their passage; but that there still given to him in his business, and at least 
remained several more in the bladder. the profit arising from making instru- 
Soon after this I took to Sir Astlcy another ments of his own invention; but the re- 
instrument, much more perfect, with verse is too frequently the case. It has 
which he was so highly pleased that he often happened to me, that my improved 
kept it, and returned me the former one, instruments have been ordered from other 
thanking me for the trouble I had taken.* makers, who never invented an instru- 
Some months afterwards Mr. Guthrie sug- ment, but profit by copying the improve- 
gested to me the idea of an instrument an ments of others. In proof of this I may 
the same principle, but with three blades in- he allowed to mention a fact which shows 
stead of two, for the purpose of dilating the extent of the injury done me by such 
stricture, which I accordingly made, and misrepresentations as this of Mr. Guthrie. 
this is the instrument which Mr. Guthrie Sir James M‘Gregor wrote to the Secre- 
calls his. I have always called it “ Weiss’s tary at War, stating, upon whose authority 
Dilator,” and no objection was made to I do not know, that the improvements 
that appellation until about five years ago, and inventions to which I laid claim, and 
when Mr. Guthrie called on me and stated an account of which I had published in 
verbally the substance of what he has my book, did not belong to me, and to 
now published. This I disproved, as I that I owe the loss of my business of sup- 
thought, to his satisfaction, by producing plying the army with instruments. Mr. 
my workman's book, by which the priority Guthrie being well aware of this circum- 
of construction of the two-bladed instru- stance, I am the more surprised to find 
ment was manifest; since then he has not him injuring what I most value, my cha- 
mentioned the subject to me, and I thought racter and reputation. I am, Sir. 
he had abandoned the notion of claiming. Your obedient servant, 
it, until I saw his statement reiterated in Joux Weiss. 
print. 62, Strand, 26th March, 1834. 

The reputation of the surgeon in hie 
apes 12 capacity, and of the mecha- 
nic in his occupation, are separate and : : : - 
distinct; and it would not really be a NORTHERN DISPENSARY, 
greater assumption on the part of the me- NEW ROAD. 
chanic to arrogate to himself the merit of 
a successful operation because he had To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
made the instrument with which it had Sin, — I have read Tur Lancer too 
been performed, than for the surgeon to long not to know that for the promotion 
lay claim to the credit of the invention of of the public good your pages are acces- 

—— sible to laymen. A late Number contains 

* An account of this case will be found in the an invitation to the profession and others, 

Modico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 2, b. 349. to communicate with the Parliamentary 
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Committee on all matters connected with 
medical charities. As a governor of one, 
I prefer obtaining your judgment, before 
proffering to the Committee the results of 
the operation of the institution I am about . 
to refer to—viz. the Northern Dispensary, To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
New Road, St. Pancras. I enclose the Stu, No arguments are needed to prove 
report of the receipts and expenditure of a fact so well known, as that general 
that dispensary, as published by the com- practitioners in London and its suburbs 
mittee of management. You will per- suffer severely by the dispensing druggists. 
ceive, by the statement of page 5 (which The mischief operates ¢iws:—a physician 
1 beg you will transcribe*), that to apply contracts with a family, for a varying sti- 
for the benefit of the poor (?) the sum of pend, to physic all the members; the pre- 
3641. 14s. 8d., it cost the governors the scriptions go to a druggist,—the rest we 
trifling sum of 173“. 14s. 8¢., to which uur. Permit me to describe how | have, 
may be added the interest of the money with the most complete success, frustrated, 
expended, the purchase of the lease of the to the extent of my power, the working 
dispensary-house and apothecary's dwell- of this mischief. Since the satisfactory 
ing, and the repairs thereof, which may establishment of the most just right of 
be set down fairly at 60/. more. As this general practitioners to charge for visits, 
enormous sum would equally well ensure | have acquainted my patients with the 
the distribution of relief to twenty times economy of paying for visits only, and 
the amount afforded, I appeal to the re- providing themselves with about 50 shil- 
flecting portion of governors of these job- lings worth of drugs. These I compound 
bing institutions, for some proof of the at their houses, according to the circum- 
policy, the economy, the cuariry, of ar- stances of the case, and the patient is 
rangements like these. Have they any supplied, at the cost of a few pence, with 
idea that when they subscribe a guinea as much medicine as he could procure 
for the relief of the sick poor, it costs only for as many shillings at a dispensing 
nearly seven shillings co get the remain- druggist’s. Tix is the on/y method of an- 
ing fourteen applied according to their in- ) nihilating one of the heads of the hydra 
tentions? This grievance imperatively de- which devastates the honest prosperity of 
mands examination, with a view to its general practitioners.—I am, Sir, your 
amendment. I have been a parishioner | obedient Servant, 
for many years, and a governor of this 
charity (2?) nearly the whole of the period, | 
during some years of which I was a mem- | 
ber of our select vestry ; and I have been 
repeatedly told by every member of our 
then costly medical establishment, that | 
the labours of the parochial medical staff 
were never in any degree lightened by the 
service of the Northern Dispensary; and 
I am assured by every respectable surgeon — 
in the district, that the class of patients Ar a public meeting of the medical pro- 
relieved is generally of a kind whose fession, held within the Tontine Ball 
necessities do not justity the very frequent Room, on Tuesday, 18th March, 1834. 
and harassing appeals which are made to Dr. Axprew Buc NAN in the chair, the 


Mos OF ANNIHILATING THE PRE- 
CENTAGE SYSTEM? 


A Surceon. 
London, March 20th, 1834. 


MEDICAL REFORM. 


MEETING AT GLASGOW, 


the charitable and humane. 
1 am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


A Governor or THE NORTHERN . 


Dispensary. 


„ lt is unnecessary to print the financial state- 
meut exhibited in this page, as, on examination, we 
fied that our correspondent has undercharged the 
amount that may be deducted from the medical 
items by wpwards of forty poonts, having omitted 
the charges for printing and adverticements. — 


following resolutions were agreed to :— 

1. That it is the duty of all members of 
the medical profession, at the present cri- 
sis, when there is reason to hope that a 
renovation of the medical institutions of 
the country is about to be effected, to 
come forward for the purpose of giving to 
Parliament and to his Majesty's Govern- 
ment whatever information may be re- 
quired with respect to the present state of 
the profession; and of suggesting such 
alterations upon it as may seem calculated 
to promote the science of medicine, and 
conduce to the benefit of the public at 
u- 


large. 
2. That the medical ion 


Eb. I. 


liarly feel, as grievances, the inequality 


TES 


ing 
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which at present exists in the rights and tions which appear to them expedient in 
privileges of its members, the total ab- the constitution of the profession; viz., 
sence of all uniform medical government; that an uniform and adequate curriculam 
and the frequent usurpation, in many in- of medical education be pursued by all 
stances on the most arbitrary and unjust who intend to practise any branch of the 
grounds, of that precedence which ought healing art; and also that an uniform and 
to depend upon merit and in qua- appropriate curriculum be enjoined on all 
lification. persons intending to vend drugs without 
3. That the defective constitution of the practising medicine. 

various medical corporations now existing 7. That a medical license shall confer a 
under the names of Colleges, Faculties, title to practise and dispense medicine 
and Universities, is to be regarded as the throughout the British dominions, and 
chief cause of the present anomalous con- that a license in pharmacy shall confer 
dition of the medical profession. These | the title of vending drugs throughout the 
corporations exercise the unlimited power same, and that it shall be competent to 
of regulating medical study, of recognis- every individual holding a medical license, 
ing or rejecting medical teachers, and of to practise any, or all those branches of 
granting licenses to practise the various the profession, hitherto considered as pe- 
branches of the healing art; but they are culiar to the physician, surgeon, and apo- 
altogether unconnected with each other, thecary; while all persons who shall at- 
and are, besides, independent of any su- tempt to practise medicine, or to vend 
preme authority for their control, so that drugs without a license, shall be proceeded 
many of their regulations, instead of being against at law, at the instance of the pub- 
conducive to the improvement of medi- lic prosecutor. 

eine, are obviously intended for their own) 8. That as the qualifications of a teacher 
private interests, while participation in of medicine are very different from those 
the privileges connected with these bodies, required for the practice of medicine, no 
instead of being open to every well-edu- person shall teach medicine who does not 
cated man, is precluded in many cases by hold a license of teacher from a body au- 
heavy pecuniary exactions, and in others thorised to confer the same; and that the 
embarrassed by burdensome and even im- license shall be conferred on all who shall 
possible conditions. prove their qualifications, by public ex- 


4. That the evils arising from the con- aminations in general literature and sci- 


stitution of Universities are peculiarly felt 


in Scotland, from the great number of connected therewith. 
these institutions, all of them assuming a 


monopoly of teaching, unknown in other 
British Universities, most unfavourable to 
the best interests of science, and, more- 
over, subversive of the ends for which 
most of the Scotch Universities were in- 
stituted and endowed, as well as in oppo- 
sition to the express terms of the charter 
from which they derive their consti- 
tution. 

5. That from the operation of the evils 
alluded to, it has resulted that medical 
men are subjected to prosecutions and 
vexatious exactions, when they attempt to 
practise their profession beyond the juris- 
diction of some particular corporation. 
That the testimonials of teachers are va- 
lucless, excepting in particular districts, 
and when presented to particular bodies ; 
that public situations are prostituted to 
favouritism, instead of being awarded to 
merit ; and that the public are exposed to 
the practice of irregular and uneducated 
practitioners, against whom efficient en- 
netments either do not exist or are not 
enforced. 

6. That a reform is obviously called for 
in every department of the medical pro- 
fession, and that this meeting adopt the 


following as the first of a series of altera-' 


‘ence, and in medicine and the sciences 


9. That professors in Universities must 
hold a license of teacher; that they shall 
possess no monopoly in teaching, nor any 
advantages over other medical teachers, 
saving those derived from the endowments 
and character of the institutions to which 
they belong, and that medical professor- 
ships and all other public medical ap- 
pointments shall be decided by open com- 
petition. 

10. That it shall be competent to teach 
medicine in every city throughout the 
kingdom in which there are one or more 
hospitals containing en an average 100 
patients. 

II. That in every city throughout the 
kingdom in which there is a population of 
100,000 souls, or one or more medical 
schools, with an average attendance of 
from 200 to 300 students, there shall be 
established a medical board or corporation, 
composed of the resident medical practi- 
tioners, with power to confer licenses for 
the teaching and practising of medicine, 
and licenses in pharmacy. That all me- 
dical boards or corporations, whether those 
now existing or those that may be hereafter 
established, shall be governed by laws to 
be enacted for that purpose; that the ex- 
aminers shall not be teachers, and that 
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* throughout the kingdom. 
18. a petition, pre- isting 


ward the petitions and receive subscrip- 
tions, * should it be considered neces- 


nominate the gentlemen. 

Dr. A. Buc Dr. W. Marshall, 

Mr. J. P. Glen, Mr. J. Lyle, 

— G. Watt, — J. Buchanan, 

— J. Black, — W. Aitken, 

— W. Easton, — D. Walker, 

— J. Anderson, Dr. M‘Laren, 

— J. Dick, Dr. W. Davidson, 

Dr. Cunningham. Mr. J. Campbell, 


of the meeting be given to the chairman, 
for the able manner in which he had filled 


the chair, which was carried by accla- 
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MEDICAL REFORM. 


We copy the following article from the 
Times of Saturday, in order to acquaint 
the readers of Tux Lancet with the direc- 
tion the question of medical reform is now 
taking. We shall offer some remarks on 
the pamphlet of Mr. Green next week. 
Josern Henry is an excellent surgeon, 


“It evident from the announce · 
ment of a Parliamentary Committee on the 
state of the medical profession, and even 
from the prevalent rumour of a Royal 
commission before the of medica was 


remain on their present footing. The ex- 
aminations hitherto taken before the se- 
lect committee since the commencement 
of its inquiry strongly confirm this con- 
fidence in aradical change. Scarcely one 
of the witnesses hitherto examined, though 
all feilows or licentiates of the College of 
Physicians, has expressed his own satis- 
faction, or that of the faculty, in the ex- 


arrangement. 
“The impolitic monopolies of medical 
bodies, like other monopolies, often 
harshly exercised, and only restrained from 
greater rigour by the fear of provoking 
an abolition of their rights,—the conflict- 
ing claims of different orders of the pro- 
fession, mainly arising from these exclu- 
sive privileges,—the obstacles placed to 
the free circulation of medical practitioners 
over the different divisions of the united 
empire by exclusive laws in each,—the 
frequent neglect of the interests of the 
public and of the honour of the faculty, by 
the injudicious grant of — diplomas, 
or licenses, in some cases, and hy their 
unjust refusal in others; these and many 
other evils have long been severely felt, 
and only required the collection of a body 
of evidence, proving their existence and 
results, to secure their reformation. In 
the present patchwork system, which has 
never before undergone a general revision, 
one anomaly had been made to correct 
another; one corporation had received 
privileges against the public interest, 
which it was necessary to counteract by 
giving antagonist privileges to another; 
Royal charters had been opposed by Acts 
of Parliament, and Acts of Parliament had 
been modified in their operation by 121 
Charters: in short the profession had 
been thrown into a mould of accidental 
formation, from which it came out ina 
shape which it had never worn before in 
any other civilized coutry, because in no 
other country has custom, prescription, or 
the I of ancestors, been pleaded 
against the obvious improvements sug- 
gested by the results of and the 
progress of reason, with the same force, or 
for the same duration, as in England. 
“Hence it happens, that the greatest 
city in Europe, where medical education 
in all its branches must necessarily be most 


lege from two universities which have not 
a medical school ! ben the —— 
was abandoned, of obtaining degrees in 

medicine from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as in the time of Henry VIL, it 
would be 


difficult, after this, to explain. 
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they shall receive a fixed salary instead of 
fees from candidates examined. 
12. That there shall exist in London a 
central board to which shall be committed 
1 — legislative authority on all 
questions of a general nature, and 
that said board shall have a power of su- 
perintendence over all the medical boards, 
ve presen 
Houses of Parliament—that the Duke of 
Hamilton be requested to lay it before the 
House of Lords, and James Oswald, Esq,, 
before the House of Commons. 
14. That the following gentlemen be ap- 
~ a committee, to prepare and for- 
London, that a meeting shall be called to 
| 
but he becomes the queerest of all comi- 
cal writers when he endeavours to reduce 
a complicated proposition to its elementary | extensively cultivated, has not @ boa’ 
principles. which can confer a medical degree, but 
must obtain the qualifications of its col- 
— “ Just at the eleventh hour of their fate, 
porations not be long allowed to or when threatened with a Parliamentary 
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THE TIMES ON MR. GREEN. 


inquiry or a Royal the Col- 
lege of Physicians bethought themselves of 
this strange inconsistency, and have now, 
us was mentioned by one of the witnesses, 


“Mr. Green, like every other man of 


insists 


a petition before the Privy Council, pray-| medical 


ing thir leave to grant degrees, as well as 
to confer the liberty to practise, on de- 
grees granted by other corporations! 
When the College—relying on its three 
centuries of right to resist innovation—had 
thus offered to become reformers, it is not 
surprising that we should have a large 
body of unprivileged individual projectors, 
— in pamphlets and through the perio- 
dical press, make known their schemes of 
reform. We are glad to see that the 
most of these publications are characterised 
by one commonidea—the abolition of cor- 
porate privileges, a higher standard of 
medical education, and a se ion of the 
Government of the Faculty, or of the Ex- 
amining Board, from the narrow interests 
of teaching or practising establishments. 
“One of the pamphlets to which hg 
have alluded is the work of Mr. Gree 
of surgery at King’s College, 
m, and one of the surgeons at St. 
Thomas’ s Hospital. It is entitled, Sug- 
cestions ting an intended Plan of 
‘Medical Reformn, particularly offered to the 
Legislature and the Profession. The learn 
ed Professor may have a higher idea ca of lest 
his own ‘plan’ than he can instil into 


standard too high. We ourselves would 
be ready to compound with the examin- 
ing board for a competent knowledge of 
Greek and Latin in the medical pupil, in 
addition to the requisite scientific and 
practical attainments of a professional 
kind; but our author demands, still fur- 
ther, a knowledge of logic (he does not 
gay whether Aristotelian or Baconian), of 
mathematics, and of Lord — — 5 
The following is his programme of study 
or qualification for a degree, expressed in 
his own words, and and with his own italic 
characters :— 


“©The knowledge of words, their defi- 
nite import and right use, as grounded in 
grammar, and evinced by a correct style. 
‘2. The knowledge of the elements of 
mathematical science, as the discipline of 
the pure sense. 
“*3. The knowledge of experimental 
science, as affording the requisite discipline 
e senses. 
“*4. The knowledge of logie, as the 
— of right reasoning, the forms of all 
egitimate conclusion, and the criterion of 


| truth and falsehood, 


the parties for whom it is intended, but “5. The knowledges p — mee — 


amid a good deal of professional pedantry, 
of quaint or not very intelligible language, | © 
and of fanciful or fantastic distinctions and 
proposals, his publication contains ‘ sug- 


gestions’ not unworthy of attention. Why 
he dwells so much =— the character of a\ 


gentleman in the ical practitioner, and 
insists upon having a kind of court of ho- 
nour as an adjunct to a medical board, we 
are at a loss to decide. Let a high standard 
of education be required in the profession 
—let quacks and empirics be excluded 
and there is no reason why gentlemanly 
feelings and habits should be less culti- 
vated in the medical than in other liberal 
essions. At least a deficiency in such 
abits and feelings must be left to the 
punishment or correction of the world, 
and cannot be supplied by any general 
rules of medical education. Mr. Green's | 
three requisites of the medical profession | 
are—Ist, ‘ The i of technical 
knowledge 2nd, ‘ Scientific incight,’ or, 
as he goes on quaintly to express it, ‘ the 
possession of the knowledge of those laws 
or rational grounds which form at once 
the principles and ultimate aims of all 
— knowledge; and, 3rdly, ‘ the 
ma a pursues his 
— ag a li 


— on physics, physio 
h 


ology. 
“ «6, The cultivation of the morals, and 
the formation of habits of gentlemanly 
Feelings and conduct.’ 


“To his proposition of a Government 
or Examining Board, greatly modified, 
‘little objection might be felt, but we have 
the utmost repugnance to establish by law 
his higher and lower grades in the pro- 
fession, under the names of ‘ inceptor gra- 
duates of physiology,’ graduate in physio- 
logy,’ ‘ doctor in medicine,’ ‘ master in 
surgery,’ and ‘ doctors in medicine and 
midwifery,’ or any other title. All men let 
loose upon the world to practise on the 
bodies of their countrymen under the 
name of doctor, surgeon, or general prac- 
titioner, should be supposed by law to be 
qualified for their business by an average 
education, and all subsequent distinctions 
to which they may aspire should be the 
consequence, not of their diploma or de- 
gree, but of their personal talents and pro- 
fessional eminence. The must not 
be taught to suppose that the Government 
makes doctors for them with lower Am 
fications, and other doctors for the rich 
more highly instructed or gifted. Practi- 
tioners 1 attain the reputation of a 

unter, or a Cooper; but it ig 
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THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, April 5, 1834. 


—— 


A Corresroxpent, who adopts the 
signature of “ Crero,” expresses his 
astonishment and indignation at the 
maintenance of such a silence by Tur 
Lancer with respect to the evidence eli- 
cited before the Parliamentary Committee, 
and the details of the plan which Tue 
Lancet itself would support in remodel- 
ling the medical government and institu- 
tions of this country. That our corre- 
spondent, in the full indulgence of his 
speculations, may fancy he has discovered 
something which ought to “astonish” 
him, we can readily imagine, but we are 
at a loss to conceive how it happens, if be 
really be attached to the cause of medical 
reform, that any portion of our conduct 
has been of a character to excite in him 
even the slightest sensation of regret, and 
still more are we at a loss to discover 
cause for his “indignation.” If “Carto” 
‘be not a foe of that cause which he pro- 
fesses to advocate, he is, at least, utterly 
ignorant of the strength and character of 
the new position which the question of 
medical policy has assumed. He is in- 
sensible to passing events; he is unac- 
quainted with the operation of that instru- 
ment which is now employed in the 
investigation of medical abuses ; he is not 
competent to estimate the force of the 
moral and legal obligation of obedience 
which is due to the injunctions of a Par- 
liamentary Committee, signalized by the 
honourable manner in which its members 


THE COMMITTEE, AND 


by the elevated line of conduct hitherto 
observed in its scrutinising researches ; in 
a word, although Cairo“ may, in re- 
ality, be the friend of the cause of medi- 

cal reform, yet, as regards a just appre- 

ciation of those principles on which an 

improved system of medical polity should 

be instituted, he is as completely deficient 

as he is of a knowledge of the arrange- 

ments which are absolutely essential to 

carry those principles into efficient prac- 

tical operation. We strongly suspect that 

“ Criro” indited his note in the camp of 
the enemy, or in one of those closets 

which are exclusively appropriated to the 

labours of the corruptionists and their 
hirelings. Be this as it may, we are 

neither to be wheedled nor driven from 

a line of policy which we are induced to 
pursue from a sense both of duty and of 
inclination. If“ Caro“ be a medical 
reformer, let him console himself under 
the reflection that every step taken by 
the advocates of the cause is an act of 
certain advancement towards success. If, 
on the other hand, he be the enemy of 
reform, he may indulge, to his heart's con- 
tent, in a feeling of rage. 

The note of our Correspondent shall 
prove of service, by inducing us to remind 
the readers of Tur Lancet, how much 
has been gained for the legally-qualified 
practitioners of this country, by the con- 
stant endeavours of the press to make the 
public acquainted with the iniquities of 
the medical corporations. Eleven years 
ago the trumpet of medical reform had 
not sounded a single blast. Not one 
medical reformer had then unfurled his 
standard, Yet there now prevails a con- 
viction, not only among the ranks of 
medical men themselves, not only through- 
out the entire mass of the community, 
but even in the houses of the Legislature, 
—that a remodelling of the laws relating 
to the practice of medicine is absolutely 


_were chosen, and, in a still higher degree, 


essential both to the preservation of the 


THE EVIDENCE BEFORE 

only the examining board of public opi- 

nion, and the assenting voice of profes- 

sional admiration, that could confer such 

degrees. It is evident at least that titles 

lege or the creation of a medical board.” 

— —— 
— —ꝛ—ꝛ 
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rights of the qualified members of the them to command the attendance of third 
profession, and the security of the public parties as witnesses, and by suggesting to 
health. the chairman or members of the commit- 
If, then, so much has already been | tee, questions which ought to be proposed 
gained by a steady perseverance in a to the acting managers, medical officers, 
straight-forward course of conduct, surely and other functionaries, of the ill-governed 
it is not advisable that medical reformers medical institutions which exist in their 
should adopt a new system of tactics, ; neighbourhood. 
even though it proceed under the autho- In this way assistance of the most use- 
rity, and be sanctioned by the recom- ful kind may be afforded, and informa- 
mendation of, the chief conservatives he- ‘tion conveyed which must contribute, in 
longing to our uviversities and colleges. no trifling degree, to stamp the character 


2 


The experience of a ten year’s struggle 
wust assure all those medical practitioners 
who have taken any share in the contest, 
that whatever may appear to be the best 
line of policy on the part of the nonopo- 
lists at this portentous crisis of their fate, 
it is the duty of the reformers to persist, 
with unflinching determination, in ex- 
posing those abuses and oppressions which 
are the natural emanations of the present 
atrocious system of medical government. 
If the monopolists choose to select the 
present as the fittest moment for entering 
on discussions as to the construction of 
new arrangements for maintaining the old 
orders of the profession,—if they think 
proper at this threatening epoch of their 
fate to pass ovcr, without notice, those 
abuses the existence of which they have 
pertinaciously denied,—why medical re- 
formers may remain contented while the 
discomfited creatures rack their brains for 
the construction of a net-work of law 
which shall once more entangle all the 
qualified practitioners of medicine. Par- 
liament having appointed a committee of 
inquiry, it is, obviously, equally the duty 
and the interest of medical reformers to 
aid by every possible means the labours of 
that committee. Their assistance can be 
rendered effective by three different modes, 
viz.—by furnishing, as witnesses, evidence 
of facts, by supplying the chairman or 
members of the committee, confidentially, 
_with instances of abuse, and thus enabling 


and tendency of the report of the Com- 
mittee. In furtherance of these objects, 
the reformers of London are most ear- 
nestly solicitous that reform committecs 
should continue to hold their sittings in 
all the important towns of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland,— not only iu order that facts 
may be, through their agency, collected, 
and forwarded to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, but with a view to giving the best 
| possible direction and effect to those ulte- 
rior measures which the facts contained in 
the report may appear to the profession to 
demand. Committees, consisting of de- 
puties from the various branches of the 
profession, spread over widely-extendee 
districts, will, in all communications, 
either with the legislatare or the profes- 
sion, exercise an influence which could 
not attach to the exertions of indiridwals, 
whose measures or suggestions might ap- 
pear to be divested of a common object or 
bond of union. 

In continuing the attack, therefore, on 
the corruptionists, we can best prosecute 
the war, and defeat our enemies, by ply- 
ing the Parliamentary Committee with 
STATEMENTS or FACT, illustrative of the 
misgovernment of the medical colleges 
and corporations. Hridence is now the 
most efficient ammunition to which the 
medical reſormers can resort. 
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Did the patient expire on the Sth or 
Ose of the physicians of St. George's 9th day after the operation? 
Hospital happens to be the editor of} Was the body examined? 
Messrs. Longman’s green journal, — a Was there a coroner’s inquest held over 
publication which was projected with no the body of the deceased ? 
other view than that of upholdingthe mo- We call on Mr. Hawkxrys, or his de- 
nopolists of our hospitals in the system of fender, to answer these questions—ques- 
extortion which they had so long prac- tons which are neither numerous nor com- 
tised against private teachers, the pro- plicated. 
fession generally, and the public. When, | 
therefore, we inquired of Mr. Casal 
— 7 whether he had not lately! We have ‘nserted elsewhere a series of 
been engaged in an operation, the re- ' resolutions, constituting the substance of 
sults of which led to a catastrophe, vel petition to the Legislature, adopted by 
expected that Dr. Roperick Macieop| the medical practitioners of Glasgow. In 
would, as a matter of course, in pursuing the first five of the resolutions not a sin- 
his ordinary avocation of defending & gle statement is made which vill admit of 
concealing the misdeeds of his employers, ' denial or debate. The abuses therein de- 
deny that any operation had been impro- scribed are notorious, and generally ac- 
perly attempted or performed within the knowledged. In the accuracy of all that 
walls of St. George's Hospital. The de- js stated, then, in the first five of the re- 
fender of the Bars even goes so far, we solutions, we must offer our hearty con- 
understand, as to intimate that we are currence. On stepping, however, from 
the subjects of a hoax on this occasion, the subject of the disease to that of the 
but when the following questions have remedy, our northern brethren advance 
been answered by Mr Hawkins, it will not a single inch without trenching on un- 
be seen who has and who has not been sound positions. Thus we are furnished 
duped, ‘with additional testimony of the disad- 
vantage of recommending any details of 
a scheme of medical government until the 
| principle is recognised on which the whole 


Has a man of the name of Fisner | 
heen admitted within the last few months | 


= — 0 of the arrangements of future medical 
—— an eapertmest! law should be constructed. With the sixth 
— — of — 
train of debatable questions is su 

—— sntroducea in several of the other resolutions 
into his bladder, and was the nan — . — 
————— of, evidently been influenced by the best mo- 

' tives, there will be found no insignificant 
the instrument after it was introduced? portion of objectionable matter. Respect- 
Did 14 instrument stick fast in the . ing these “ resolutions” we shall not 
badder ! ‘make further remark, and with regard to 
Was a cut made through the perineum the sixth shall merely observe, that if the 
into the bladder, as in the lateral operation curricula of the schools are left to the 
of lithotomy, for the purpose of liberating convenience and interest of the professors 
the instrument ? and teachers, uniformity of system in the 
Was it extricated thereby ? jcxamination of candidates before the au- 
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thorities of the Faculties, would produce manner in which its affairs have been 
an almost magic influence in giving uni- managed ; but can it be true, as reported, 
formity to the system of medical edu- that sick officers succeed in obtaining 
cation. leave of absence with peculiar facility, 
7 provided their certificates of ill-health 

A maw has just expired in St. Thomas's bear the signature of the surgeon who, 


Hospital, on whose body an attempt was | for some years past, has been in close offi- 


recently made to tie the subclavian artery. cial connexion with Sir James M‘Grecor? 
The miserable man was under the hands ie a 
of the operator nearly four hours’ During 
the progress of the operation warm words | Wuew Sir Henry Hatrorp received 
were exchanged between two of the sur- his late appointment of physician to the 
geons concerning the structure of an ex- King, he was, at the time, ex-gficio phy- 
posed part,—one alleging that it was an sician to his Majesty, as President of the 
artery, the other insisting that it was not, College of Physicians. It is rumoured in 
when one of the two abruptly left the | the court circles that the one doctor con- 
the theatre. Will the surgeon publish his sidered that by this event he was pluralised, 
own report of this case? e received his appointment from two 
sources, and he accordingly applied for 
bro salaries! The baronet received in 
Sour notion may be formed of the agi- | payment one salary and several frowns. 
tation which has been produced in several 
of our ancient establishments, when it is | 
known that professors’ chairs have lately Dr. Curmenr Hur, physician at St. 
become as empty as many of the heads of Bartholomew's Hospital, lecturer on the 
their former possessors. In several in- theory and practice of Medicine at St. 
stances the chairs have been put up to Bartholomew's Hospital, lecturer on Ma- 
sale. In other instances, intrigues have | teria Medica at St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
been going forward to obtain partners, tal, and lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bar- 
along with heavy pecuniary bonuses. tholomew's Hospital, has, it is said, re- 
Amongst others, it is alleged that the signed one of his offices ; and a correspon- 
lecturer of midwifery at a hospital near dent wishes to know whether he has aban- 
Smithfield has brought his chair into the doned it, lest his holding so many should 


— 


market, and that a Dr. B. has offered 
filteen hundred pounds for the transfer- 
able commodity. We advise those specu- 
lators in these matters who may have cash 
in their purses, to retain it until the pub- 
lication of the report of the Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry. After a heavy 
outlay of capital it is by no means agree- 
able to discover a defective title. 


Tun Army Medical Board has been 


| bring on him a lecture from the chairman 


and members of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee ? 


— 


Sin Jon x Sixctain, whose active and 
benevolent mind is ever engaged in ob- 
jects tending to the advantage of his fel- 
low-creatures, has transmitted to us a 
description of what is styled, by Mr. Joux 
Jounsron, the inventor, a most important 
medical discovery. The invention con- 


sists of a bed, having certain contrivances, 


frequently regarded as a very curious in- | for the accommodation of invalids. Sir 
stitution, in consequence of the curious Sinciarrand Mr. Jounston do not 
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appear to be acquainted with the fact, that twenty thousand pounds, which is lat 
such beds have been known and in use| east to about forty with us in the build- 
ing way. Besides a theatre, it contains a 

since 1806,—Mr. Hannorp, of Cheshunt, | real good museum. The Scotch are very 
having in that year published an account ne, and it is evident to me that 
they have selected their preparations more 

of one in No. 83 of the Medical and Phy-' 10 instruct than to — the 2 
sical Journal. But by far the best contriv- lie, besides the collection they 2 * 
Cuarces Bete. Dr. left isin 
Wr * a legacy. From the many thousand prepa- 
Mr. Jerrarp, Surgeon, of Honiton, De- | vations they have collected together they 
vonshire. The patient, while on this bed, must have been very diligent. How I will 
himself from side to side, by and Vincent and Lioyp 

when I return, for none of us ever con- 
means of a screw, and, with the aid of an | ceived there could have been such a col- 
assistant, the mattress-frame may be made | lection in Scotland; though by a little re- 
r flection it might have occurred to us, that 

to assume a variety of angles, suitable to as people die in Edinburgh as well as in 
the changing postures of the sick person, | — ye ey! oe 32 ſound in 
| Scotchmen after death. tions 

—furnishing, in one state, all the comforts | ave — 
of an easy-chair. A full account, accom- | placed, that the contents of the bottles can 
ied an engraving of the bed, may be seen. This muscum is daily open even 
e 8 506 — Vol. II. of Tw to the young student. I got several draw - 
* W * ings, made by my friend Mr. ——--, 
Lawcer for 1827-8. which every one who chooses is at liberty 
to make, Liston showed me some curious 
diseased bones, particularly some ununited 
fractured va elle, 1 saw he meant to 
Sin D. k. Saxproxp, Professor of | quiz me, so 1 buttered him a little about 

of his dexterous operations, and thus changed 
Greek in the med * ae the subject. The College of Surgeons here 
gow, has just been elected Member of is quite differently constituted rad — 
landen They give diplomas just as we afew 
— — — Fellows of the College 
Professor of Anatomy in the medical Uni- have all equal rights. Poor devils, they 
versity of Cambridge, is a doctor of divi- — ebay oe — — is 
‘ living 5 chosen m the commonalty, so are 
2 and fue examinators, once a year, and they 


shire! get nothing for all their trouble! What u 
| superior system is ours! 
a= — — l dined at Doctor . There was a 


| medical party on purpose to see me. We 


nada most sumptuons and expensive din- 
NORTHERN TOUR OF A SOUTHERN | ner. I could not help thinking, however, 


LECTURER that abit of the old best double Glouces- 
—.— — would have given a great relish to the 

whiskey. 
| “ Sth day. Got porridge, with bottled 


“ 4th day.—Devoted the whole day to small-beer, and brown sugar, to my break- 
visiting the College of Surgeons. Like all | fast - a very intellectual diet. Visited the 
my cockney surgical friends, I never knew | University, an enormous square buildiug. 
there was such a place till I came here. II Doctor Monro’s is a magnificent class- 
could not avoid expressing my surprise to room. Here, again, to my astonishment, 
several of the surgeons at the magnificence I found another very extensive museum. 
of the building, but what was of more con- In short, the whole building contains no- 
sequence, at its contents; and I pretended thing but museums and class- rooms of all 
to know the nature and value of them | kinds, and many of them as good as pos- 
all. The building is called Grecian or sible. The prices of the classes are so 
Russian, I forget which, and is also called | cheap here! Nothing but the large num. 
classical, though I did not see any Latin her of students and the privilege of selling 
inseriptions on it. It cost upwards of the chairs to successora could make the 

| professorships pay. Four guineas each 
course, and the course double the length 


What prices! No wonder that 


ling 

the 
each 
ngth 
that 
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stadents flock here by the hundreds. Be- proper that the gross misstatements and 
tides, the professors of the University, or libels which were contained in the article in 
the Medical Faculty,’ as they call them- question, should be noticed and reprobated 
selves, there are many private lecturers by the members, as a body. The editor of 
who have very good faculties, and support! the journal was probably not the writer of 
the reputation of the Edinburgh school. it, but had been imposed on by some de- 
These two sets of teachers hate each other, signing person to insert this piece of fic- 
just as the authorized teachers with us tion as a communication of truth, and he 
the London University men and all therefore trusted that the author of the 
mushroom schools. The first I would call article would, if he were now in the 
the Radicals, and the other the Bats. The} room, show himself manfully to the So- 
Scotch Bats have little support, and, like ciety, and, if still disposed to defend his 
all of us who are in a declining state, are | falsehoods, afford him (Mr. Hunt) the op- 
zled what to do. Paltry as their class portunity of denying and exposing them. 
— are, some of them think that the It would be but an act of justice on the 
price ought to be lowered, and that they part of the anonymous writer to step for- 
should make fewer classes necessary to ob- | ward, were it only to prove, by acknow- 
tain a degree; but the most sensible of the | ledging his libel, that the gentleman who 
professors are resolute in keeping up the | now satin the chair (Dr. Gregory) had 
ice, and will not yield one farthing. This been most shamefully traduced by public 

is just what we do at Bartholomew's. report. 

“6th day. Visited some of the teach-; Mr. Cosrzito wished Mr. Hunt to be 
ers’ class-rooms aud museums. Both more explicit in his references, as he did 
Macxixtosu and Lisron have some ex- not at present exactly understand what 
cellent preparations. Liston gave me an he meant. 
exostosis of the last phalanx of the toc, Mr. Perrigrew also hoped that Mr. 
which I shall show off for something new | Hunt would make a specific charge, as he 
when Ireturn. I also carried off a pair of at present knew nothing of the matter, 
dissecting forceps, very superior to ours, not having himself either read the articles 
and a pair of Lisron’s stone-forceps, the referred to, or seen any numbers of the 
extremities of which are lined with a piece publication in which remarks on the So- 
of cloth to prevent the stone slipping. 1 ciety had appeared. Would Mr. Hunt be 
was so delighted with my visit here, that so good as to state exactly what were the 
I told them all I would return next sea- contents of the libel? He Mr. Pettigrew) 
son. To-morrow I start for Glasgow, and felt anxious on the subject, because he 
have taken an outside place.” | Was chairman on the evening referred to, 
aul was not aware that irregularity of any 
kind had occurred in the proceedings. 
| Mr. Host said that the report was 
WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. weant to be humorous, but that its distin- 

guishing character was untruth, from he- 

Saturday, March 29, 1831. ginning to end. The Secretary had bet- 

0 K ter read it. The Secretary went through 

Dr. George Grecory in the chair. the task.) The members could now judge 
— ot its falsity. It could not have emanated 

ONE OF THE “ HIGH-MORAL-FEELING”™ | from the conductors of the journal. They 
MEN. were all members of the Society, and 

was some time since stated that this ously their professional brethren, Some 
— artiul individual, not a member, must 
ment, founded on the resolutions adopted | have imposed on thom, and he trusted 


: that the Society would deny the state- 
during the late debates on medical reform. | ents. Though it might not be worthy 


The petition being prepared, it was laid of them to turn aside the shaits of ridi- 
on the table at the meeting of the 1th | cule, yet those of falsehood ought to be 
ult., and received the approval of the Fo- repelied, aud he who had now shot at them 
ciety, and on the following Saturday — from his place of ambush merited rebuke 
made the subject of a “fabrication” in | es deservedly as he had excited contempt. 
Messrs. Longman’s periodical, of which ( Hear, hear.) 
notice was taken in the following manner]! Br. Jane SomERVILLE thought that 
at the Society on Saturday last :— Mr. Hunt had taken some wrong view of 
Mr. Hunt, ina brief speech, appropriate the matter. He had, for instance, insi- 
to the occasion, adverted to the high cha- nuated that the writer was a member of 
racter of the Society, and its usefulness in the Society. 
the profession, and deemed it exceedingly | Mr. Hunt. It is so reported. 
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Dr. Souxaviitx. Well; it ought not to Society on the one-faculty question de- 
ruffle our tempers. He Dr. S. would | manded refutation, and the article was of 
simply have a word or two altered at the such a character that it was unworthy 
close of the report, and then the paragraph of any publication to insert it in its pages. 
would stand thus, with perfect truth;—| Dr. Grecory rose and said, that this 
“Are the members of this ouce-respect- | was the second time he had been the sub- 
able Society aware, that the writer of the ject of reflections in the Society connect- 
report is making himself very ridiculous ed with the reform question. Mr. Hunt 
in the eyes of the profession, and of that had charged him on a previous evening 
large portion of the public which is ever with having penned in Dr. Somerville’s 
on the watch for matter of amusement?” | private room a resolution which he had 


(Hear, hear. 


Dr. James Jouxsox also thought that 


the alleged report should he passed over 
with contempt. (Hear, hear.) The parti- 
san seribbier, when he stated that the So- 
ciety, “ instead of praying for the consti- | 
tution of one faculty, or academy of medi- 
cine, prayed that Parliament would ap- 
point a governing body or council, for the 
guidance and the regulation of the profes- 
sion had caught at a word, and lost sight 
ofthe subject. The report in the Gazette 
was merely a piece of spite, perpetrated 
because the writer's views had not been 
entertained by the Society on a former 
occasiun. 

Mr. Cosrexro considered that the poor 
creature who wrote the report was quite 
unworthy of their anger, though bis arti- 
cle, he believed, was a lie from beginning 
to end. In one part, for instance, the 
fabricator of this diatribe stated that “a 
Mr. Costello had been one of the most 
strenuous supporters of the one-faculty 
scheme in the early part of the drama,” 
though it was a fact that he Mr. C. was not 
even in this country at the time the reso- 
lution was penned and the proceedings 
were arranged, and he had had no act, 
hand, or part, in their institution. If 
he wished to speak seriously of the con- 
temptuons designation used with reference 
to himself, he might appeal to the mem- 
bers whether he had not, since he had 
been amongst them, ever exerted himself 
to promote the objects of the Society 
(Hear.) He might be excelled in power 
and talent by others, but he would yield 
to none in zeal for the diffusion of medical 
knowledge. He entertained, however, no 
other feeling than one of pity for the 
writer of the report, which was so far 
fortunate, as it left his (Mr. C.’s) bene- 
volence free to make the libeller a present 
of his courtesy. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Suiru considered that the whole 
report in the paper was a most ridiculous 
statement,—written, as was often the case, 
only to amuse the profession; and that 
such trash was not worthy of notice. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Satmon could not consent to this 
abrupt dismissal of the subject. The 


statements as to the inconsistency of the 


afterwards opposed in that Society. He 
had already denied this insinuation else- 
where, and he now again said that he did 
not oppose a resolution on one occasion 
which he had defended on another. He 
had always opposed an amalgamation of 
the profession -a one-faculty scheme. He 
had supported a governing body or coun- 
cil at Dr. Somerville’s, and in this room 
he distinctly stated that such a council 
had his approbation. This was what was 
meant by the resolution penned at Dr. 
Somerville’s, but the idea therein em- 
bodied had been so misconstrued in a 
publication to which he need not further 
allude—he meant Tur Lancet—that the 
resolution had come to express what the 
Society did not mean. IF the Society, 
however, now meant to imply by a 
“ governing body” what Dr. 

intended when he first proposed it, leav- 
ing the Government of the country to 
state how that body should be consti- 
tuted, he (Dr. G.) would say that the 
writer of the offensive report had grossly 
libelied the Society; but as long as he 
(Dr. G.) found a resolution on the books 
of the Society so inconsistent with the 
prayer of the petition as was the “ eighth 
resolution,” the former not saying one 
word about the one-faculty scheme, and 
the latter expressly proposing it, he should 
refuse to sign the petition. If the one- 
faculty resolution, however, were erased 
from the books, he would put his name at 
once to the petition, and say that a better 
petition could not be put forth on the sub- 
ject by any Society. 

Mr. Coste.to said, that it was not cor- 
rect to say that the resolution and the 
clause in the petition were inconsistent, 
and meant different things. The intent 
of the petitioners was, by that clause, to 
pray for one faculty, and if he had any 
knowledge of the meaning of words, the 
petition did embody the object of the reso- 
lution. 

Dr. Guxconx. To this petition I cor- 
dially give my consent, and will sign it if 
the Faculty resolution be withdrawn from 
the books. 

Mr. Hunt thought that the conduct of 
Dr. Gregory ought to be ala oa 
to see whether he was j by his 
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original proceeding and in He found Dr. Somerville 
pursuing the course he had ———— resolutions, in one of which a “ Faculty 
adopted, or whether the whole affair was or“ — was proposed. Some dif- 
not a maneuvre. When the eighth reso- ference of opinion arising as to the terms 
lution was first framed at the house of Dr. | of the resolution, he Dr. G. said, that to 
Somerville, a conversation arose as to the make matters sure, he would frame the 
words that should be used in it. It ended Sth resolution himself, and would put into 
by the drafts of that resolution, which had it, that this “Faculty” or “ Academy ” 
been framed in committee, being handed should have control over the whole “go- 
to the President, at his request, for him to verning body”. (so said Dr. G., but we 
frame one which should embrace the ob- suppose he meant “ over the whole pro- 
proposed, and I declare tothe Society fession” . They the Committee) never 
(continued Mr. Hunt), on the word of a contended for any such thing as an amal- 
gentleman, that the eighth resolution, as | gamation or union of the whole of the 
to, and carried by, the Society, profession; and when he Dr. G. read 
was perfected by the President himself,— Dr. Somerville’s speech introductory to 
by the very gentleman who afterwards | the question, in Tuk Lancet, he was sur- 
managed to temporarily annihilate it in prised at the construction put by Dr. S. on 
the Society, to the astonishment of every the words “one Faculty.” He would 
member the Committce who knew that now ask Dr. Somerviile whether, when he 
it was Dr. Gregory who had constructed Dr. S. laid those resolutions before them 
that resolution. at his house, he contemplated the esta- 
Dr. Somervi.vx said he had kept away blishment of such a Faculty as was advo- 
from the Society for some evenings after cated in his reported speech? Was his 
the vote against the eighth resolution, be- (Dr.S.’s) speech in Tu Lancer a correct 
cause he would not be tempted to state in statement of his views and of what he said 
public the particulars of private conversa- in the Society ? 
tions, but as the veil had been so far re- Dr. Somenv ie replied, that Tux Lax- 
moved from what passed at his house, he cer had omitted some things which he 
had now no objection to state the facts might have wished to have had reported, 
bearing on this question. He (Dr. S. and had reported others which he had ra- 
had laid before the Committee on that ther should not have appeared, as they 
occasion a series of resolutions relative to were not necessary to the strengthening of 
the subject of medical reform, which were | his case; as, for instance, his remarks re- 
all duly considered. Two versions of the specting Dr. Thompson and the College of 
eighth resolution, however, were pre- Surgeons, which he afterwards referred to 
pared, one by himself, and the other, in a note inserted in Tur Lancer soon 
which was considered as an expansion of after the debate was published. 
his (Dr. S.“), by Dr. Johnson. While | Dr. Jounson said that the members 
the decision on these two was pending, could not be answerable for all the ver- 
Dr. Gregory said,—“ Gentlemen, leave it sions of their remarks furnished by the 
to me, and I will make a resolution on | journals, or the interpretations there put 
the subject which shall be perfection,” on them. If any person wished to know, 
and so he did, and said when he had on the present occasion, what was meant 
finished it, that it was now an “ excellent by the Society with reference to this ques- 
resolution. Dr. Gregory then drew up a tion, the words of the Society should be 
programme of the intended proceedings of taken from the acknowledged resolution; 
the Society, in which the various “actors,” and ff, he (Dr. J.) declared, was in no 
as they were called by the author of the | Fespect inconsistent with the clause in the 
report in the Gazette, who enacted the petition. (Hear, hear.) 


“drama,” as the proceedings also were 
called by him, had their several parts, as 
movers and seconders, awarded to them, 
and this programme he Dr. S.) now had 
by him, in Dr. Gregory's own hand- 


ng. 

Mr. Sropart here said, that he had 
copied the resolution which was given to 
Dr. Johnson to move, from a document in 
Dr. Gregory’s hand-writing. 

Dr. Grecory again rose, when there 
was a call of “ Leave the chair.” He said he 
had taken a series of resolutions with him 
to Dr. Somerville’s, in one of which he 


made an allusion to a “ governing body.” 


Mr. Hurt, before closing the debate, 
begged the Society to observe, that they 
now had it on the personal testimony of 
two most respectable witnesses, that Dr. 
Gregory actually penned the resolution in 
private, which he had afterwards, to the 
astonishment of every hearer who was 
cognizant of that fact, opposed to the ut- 
most in public. 

Dr. Grecory. And I should have sup- 
ported it in public, but for Dr. Somerville’s 
statements, after which | opposed it, as 
the resolution and the petition do not now 
mean the same thing 

Mr. Costetto — it would take the 
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ground from under the feet of As the gentleman who reports for your 
the traducer, if the Society were to esta- journal was present at the discussion of 


blish, by a vote, that the meanings were last Saturday, it does not become me to 
synonymous. (Cries of“ No, no; it is not 
necessary. 

Dr. Grecory. In that case the peti- 
tion should be altered, and the eighth re- 
solution inserted in the place of the last 
clause, and then let Parliament judge what 
sort of a we lost the close]. 

Dr. Sowervittr hoped that Mr. Cos- 


make any report on the proceedings, or to 
anticipate the terms in which the writer 
of the sketch in Dr. Macleod's pamphlet 
will be characterised in your report; but 
well do I recollect the epithets which were 
bestowed on that individual by several of 


the speakers,— Dr. George Gregory in the 


chair. Now, sir, my object in writing to 


tello would not press the point, as he yon is to make known the astounding fact 
thonght Dr. Gregory had given the So- that Dr. George Gregory himself was the 
ciety all the e xplanation that was con- writer of the article which called forth the 
renient on the subject. (Leughter.) From indignant animadversions and feelings of 
what he knew of Dr. Gregory, he was the members ; and there sat Dr.G. 
certain he would go througli fire and water | as president, ‘thus hearing his character 
to serve the Society, whether in speaking and conduct most appropriately represent- 
or writing. (Laughter again.) ed. I am enabled to make known: that 
Dr. Garcory. Does Dr. Somerville | Dr. G. was the writer of the article, because 
withdraw the comments he made in his | his vanity fooled him into this admission to 
speech on the one-faculty scheme? If ed more than one person, at a time anterior ta 


1 will sign the petition. 

Mr. Satmon said it was preposterous to 
ask such retraction of any member, as the | 
equivalent for such a — 
tion as the signature of the President. 
He was greatly surprised at the manner 
in which the President had evaded the 
charge brought against him of having li- 
belled the Society in anonymous articles 
in a medical periodical. (Hear, hear.) 
[We did not catch the exact words of Mr. 
Salmon, but this was the effect of his, 
latter observation. 

Dr. Somervitie, in some concluding 
remarks, intimated that Dr. Gregory need 
not be so anxious to cherish an opposition 


to the institution of one faculty of medi- 


eine, for the feeling in its favour was 
almost universal in the profession. He 
was himself, even, startled to find the in- 
voluntary and almost unanimous opinion 
which prevailed amongst the high and 
distinguished medical gentlemen who had 
as yet been examined before the Par- 
liamentary Committee, in favour of such 
an union of the profession. Their evi- 
dence, almost without exception, went to 
advocate the institution of one faculty. 
(Hear, hear.) 

(Some medical cases were then related, 
a report of which we must postpone}. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCILTY- 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


Srr,—Asa member of the profession re- 
siding at the west end of the town, I at- 
tend occasionally as a visitor at the meet- 
ings of the Westminster Medical 


Society. 


| the discussion on Saturday evening. Were 
‘la member of the Society, I would not 
only accuse him of the offence, but, on the 


uable considera- authority of his own statement, I would 
| move for his expulsion: and if he be not 
‘expelled | know what will be said, as well 


| as what will become, of the“ once-respect- 
able Medical Society of Westminster. 
Jam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A West-Enp Practirroner. 


| March 3ist, 1834. 


| 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 


DISLOCATION OF THE HEAD OF THE RIGHT 
FEMUR INTO THE FORAMEN OVALE. 


I. D., wtat.35, was admitted into Mel- 
lish’s Ward on the night of the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, under the care of Mr. ANDREWS, 
in consequence of having been thrown 
from a cart a short time previous to his 
being brought to the hospital. 

On being placed on the bed, one leg 
was found to be widely separated from 
the other, and any attempt to bring them 
together caused considerable pain. The 
foot was in a natural position, without in- 
clining to either side, and resting upon 
the heel. There was decided flattening of 
the hip, and increase in the length of the 
limb to nearly two inches. He cannot 
say in what position he fell on the ground, 
—whether the legs were separated at the 
time or not. On being removed to the 
operating theatre, attempts at reduction 
were made for more than an hour and a 
half, without success; when the operators 
were obliged to desist, in consequence of 
one of the hooks of the pulleys becoming 
straightened. Great difficulty was expe- 
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2 in fixing the pelvis; it was there- 
fore determined to defer all further at- 
tempts at reduction until two o clock on 
the following day, when the patient was 
again brought into the theatre, and placed 
on on the table. The pelvis was secured by 
round towels; and attempts at reduction 
were repeated, and persisted in for a con- | 
siderable time, without success. At length 
the head of the hone was found to be re- 
moved from the position it had taken up, 
when the other hook broke, and the head 
of the bone returned to the place from 
which it had just been dislodged. The 
reduction was ultimately effected by 
placing the patient im a sitting posture, 
with a post between the thighs, when 
extension was kept up for a considerable 
time. The rope was then cut, and the 
limb at the same time being suddenly | 
forced across its fellow, the head of the 
bone slipped into the acetabulum. The 
yatient was in the theatre upwards of one 
r and three quarters, the whole of 
which time was occupied in attempting to 
effect the reduction of the dislocation. 

He has not complained of the slightest 
pain in the joint; nor has there, appa- 
rently, been any inflammation set up. 
The skin has sloughed in a trifling degree 
in two places, where the toweis were af- 
fixed. The man, of course, has not been 
allowed to use the limb in the slightest 


DISLOCATION OF THE HEAD OF THE LEFT 
FEMUR INTO THE FORAMEN OVALE. 


An accident of this nature was brought 
to the hospital on the 19th of February. 
The patient, a stout, robust man, was 
stooping, with the thighs widely sepa- 
rated, tying a rope round a sack of malt 
which was to be lifted into the upper floor 
of a warehouse, when another sack, which 
was on a level with the loop-hole above, 
slipped out of its rope, and fell across the 
lower part of the man's back. 

The diagnostic symptoms were so well 
marked that it was impossible to mistake 
the nature of the accident. The legs were 
widely separated, and with great difficulty 
and pain were made to approximate, the 
man calling out most lustily at any at- 
tempts to bring them together. The dis- 
located limb was then seen to be consi- 
derably longer than the other; the foot 
was turned outwards, and the body bent 
forwards, and on standing erect the thigh 
was bent upon the body. The flattening 
of the hip was very evident, and the head 
of the femur could be felt at the upper 
= of the thigh. He was taken up-stairs 


the operating theatre, and placed in 
a sitting position, with a post between 


the thighs. A round towel was then 
, passed around the thigh, to which the 
' pulleys were in the act of being affixed, 
when, on drawing the towel tight, the 
head of the bone suddenly slipped into its 
socket, to the great surprise of those 
present. 

*,* This is the second case of disloca- 
tion into the foramen ovale brought to 
this hospital within nine days. Although 
these two cases succeeded each other so 
quickly, the latter is only the fourth case 
of the kind which has — admitted into 
the hospital during the last thirteen years. 
The first of the two cases is reporteſl imme- 
diately before this one. 


FRACTURE OF THE SKULL, WITH COM- 
PRESSION. 


An old man, apparently abont 80 years 
of age, was brought to this hospital on 
the night of the 16th of February, in a 
state of insensibility, in consequence of 
his having fallen from a two-story window. 
When placed in bed he was on 
insensible ; breathing stertorous; pupils 
very much contracted, and insensible to 
the stimulus of light; pulse slow and la- 
bouring, in a short time becoming so in- 
distinct as scarcely to be felt; there waa 
a small contused wound of the scalp, of a 
triangular shape, over the left temple. On 
passing the finger into the wound the bone 
was found to be denuded of its pericra- 
nium, and a fracture was detected, with 
slight depression, but it did not appear to 
extend beyond the outer table; there had 
been no hemorrhage from the ears, and 
very little from the wound in the scalp. 
He had had an involuntary evacuation of 
feces on his way to the hospital. 

Mr. Avams enlarged the wound, when 
a fracture was seen extending in several 
directions, with a depression of bone, which 
he attempted to restore to its natural si- 
tuation by means of an elevator. Failing 
in this, he sawed off an angular portion of 
bone and removed two or three small in- 
sulated osscous pieces, on the removal of 
which the pulse immediately became dis- 
tinct. There was some hemorrhage, ap- 
parently from a branch of the anterior 
branch of the spinous artery, which was 
restrained by dossils of lint. The inte- 
guments were bronght together, and re- 
tained by slips ot adhesive plaster lightly 
laid over. (To have spirit wash kept con- 
stantly applied to the head.) 

The patient remained in the same state 
of insensibility until 2 o'clock the follow- 
ing morning, when he died. 

On examining the head post mortem, the 

was seen extending through the 


petrous portion of the temporal bone to the 


degree. 
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pus and not water. It had been laid down 
us a rule by some surgeons, that you 
ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. might prevent the reaccumulation of water 
in the cyst by stimulating and irritating 
its internal lining membrance, so as to 
‘excite inflammation in it, and thus cure it 


TAPPING IN OVARIAN DROPSY. 


Exizapetn Parker was tapped for in the same way as a hydrocele. The 
ovarian dropsy on the 13th of March. She chance, however, which this method of 
was a patient under the care of Dr. Sey- cure might afford to the patient was a very 

Mr. Bnonin the opera- 
tion, not in the u situation, the linca 


.— Mr. J. Stevenson.—Several copies ac 
Derbyshire Cou- 


of thi int, and nearer, there - i i carefully document, 
„ to the ges never wounded and will produce an effect in the proper quarter. 1 
trunk of the epigastric artery, because’ A Physician.—Portions of the medica 
did not go poking about for it, and he — trial for 
* will ex to« mt wh - 
tendon, as at the linea alba. He had amination cannot now be mae with 
2 hei out Possibly parties accused, 
latter had beens the wound the vere ofthe Jury 
had not closed, but continued fistulous, and |, 4” rr an abstract of the 
the patient's abdomen had remained in — 
a constant slop. This could not hap 


where muscular parts only were divided. The 25th Lecture of Professor Grant 
There was another point connected with be cect Physiology, 


operation of tapping in such cases, vir. . ’ Lond 
the absolute necessity that existed for the a r surgeons 

tient’s keeping perfectly still for some | with respect to any privilege confirmed by law. 

ys after the » in order to pre- . H. d Kelly, Pinner. No. The 


vent anything like inflammation of the question penalty 
cyst of the tumour. This was a point of fern. 


great importance, and not at all noticed in 5 guide- book a 

books; it was one, however, of which booksellers, 

had seen some instances. The affection hospitals is gratuitous, and the fees to the lecture- 

would come on very gradually and im- rooms not large. 

perceptibly ; the patient would go on for | B. The crows are observed, and will 

aa ig get the operation much as be picked at the proper season. 

usual, until by-and-by the pulse would 4 Reader. should 

become a little quick en 80 and 90) 

sharp, the tongue the skin ae 

hot and feverish. In that way gene- with 

rally without any other remarkable symp-_ been pressed fur space. 

toms) the patient would progress until he Jaguirer, We will refer to the news- 
mentioned. 


died, and sometimes after death the whole | paper 
Guy's Student. We shall endeavour 
the occasion. 


cavity of the ovarian cyst was found! 4 
filled with pus, and converted into one 40 gratify our friends on 
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base of the cranium. There was 8 consi- | enormous abscess. He once had a patient 
derable quantity of blood, not less than whom he had tapped at several different 
6 ounces, diffused between the dura mater times for ovarian dropsy. The fluid, how- 
and | 5 was always secreted afresh, and 
alba, but nearer to the anterior superior jt had been adopted with fatal effects after 
2 of the ilium on the left each operation 

„ The reasons adduced for departing 
— method — — 4 —ꝛ̃⏑—ñ e 

1 r. Brodie remarked, the 

situation in which he had made the pune- CORRESPONDENTS. 
ture was near that which was pointed out —— 
for operation by the older surgeons. It Communications have been received 
was said that a line should be drawn from from Mr. Cornett— Mr. Grattan— Mr, E. Wlan 
to the anterior superior spinous process of petitions to 
the ilium, and that the puncture should be rier—The Manchester Advertiser—The Scotsman, 
made at the median point of that line; ½ several other Newspapers, 
be (Mr. B.] rather made it on the The Petition of the Surrey Benevolent 


